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Just  A  Word 

Dear  Teachers ,  Friends,  and  Students : 

This  little  hook  has  been  a  long  time  growing. 
Here  it  is,  not  a  history  full  of  dates  and  dry  events, 
hut  something  that  has  vim  and  go  in  it. 

I  hope  it  will  create  a  further  interest  in  Suffolk 
County  and  that  you  who  read  its  pages  will  want 
to  learn  more  and,  in  the  end,  think  well  of  our 
county — so  much  so  that  you  will  be  glad  that  you 
are  living  within  its  borders. 

May  instructors  find  it  of  great  assistance  in 
teaching  the  student  to  have  a  greater  understanding 
of  how  this  part  of  New  York  State  developed. 

To  you  who  have  just  come  to  dwell  with  us  in 
this  Sunrise  County,  may  the  information  found 
within  these  covers  help  you  to  understand  us  better. 

The  subject  matter  develops  naturally  as  it  glides 
from  the  old  to  the  new. 

Although  here  and  there  assumed  characters  have 
been  placed  in  the  story,  the  background  of  each 
episode  is  historically  true. 

The  purpose  of  inserting  the  names  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  context  is  to  make  one  conscious  today 
of  the  people,  places,  and  even  streets  that  bear  these 
names. 

The  suggestions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  for 
a  guide  for  you  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  what 
has  been  presented. 

With  these  comments,  I  place  this  little  book  in 
your  hands. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Nathaniel  R.  Howell 

Dated  January  15,  1952. 
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Are  You  Coming? 


“W  ould  you  like  to  come  with  me?  I  take  boys 
and  girls,  and  grownups,  too,  all  over  Suffolk  County 
to  see  many  interesting  things.  Sometimes  we  go  by 
bus,  sometimes  in  our  own  cars  and  even  by  boat. 
There  is  so  much  to  see,  all  within  a  few  hours’  jour¬ 
ney  from  your  school,”  said  the  guide. 

“Of  course  we  want  to  go,  don’t  we?”  shouted  Tom. 
“Which  way  shall  we  go?  I  have  read  that  the  Sun¬ 
rise  County  of  the  great  state  of  New  York  occupies 
about  two-thirds  of  Long  Island.  It  is  more  than 
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three  times  as  large  as  its  neighbor,  Nassau  County.'* 

* .  -  ■  -  -  *  "" 

“Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  guide.  “We  who  live  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of.  You  will  learn 
all  about  it  as  you  travel  along. 

“The  longest  journey  we  can  take  in  one  direction 
would  be  from  the  county  line  west  of  Amityville  to 
the  Montauk  Lighthouse,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles. 
This  is  less  than  three  hours'  journey  these  days.” 

“How  did  great-grandfather  and  great-great-grand- 
father  travel  if  they  wished  to  go  so  far?”  asked  Jack. 

“Great-grandfather  traveled  on  a  train  when  he 
went  long  distances.  The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  ex¬ 
tended  its  tracks  from  Hicksville  to  Greenport  in 
1844,  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  people  who  lived 
on  the  north  or  the  south  side  of  the  island  had  to 
drive  or  take  a  stage  to  the  railroad  stations  if  they 
wanted  to  go  on  the  train. 

“The  people  who  lived  at  Port  Jefferson  had  to  go 
eleven  miles  to  Medford  station  to  catch  a  train  for 
Brooklyn.  A  stage  would  take  them  to  the  station  for 
twenty-five  cents  each.  That  was  cheap,  wasn’t  it, 
Tom?  Those  who  expected  to  go  on  the  early  train 
were  requested  to  write  their  names  the  night  before 
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on  a  slate  that  hung  on  the  side  of  the  Townsend 
Hotel.’/ 

C*  j  lA 

“Why  did  they  build  jthe  railroad  in  the  center  of 
the  island?”  inquired  Jack. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  railroad  was  not  built  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  residents  of  the  island,  but  to  carry 
passengers  who  were  on  their  way  from  New  York  to 
Boston,”  replied  the  guide. 

“That  seems  funny,”  remarked  Tom. 

“The  quickest  and  most  convenient  way  for  New 
York  people  to  go  to  Boston  was  to  travel  to  Green- 
port  by  train  and  then  go  to  Connecticut  by  ferry, 
continuing  their  journey  by  train  to  their  destination. 
The  fastest  train  was  the  ‘Boston/  which  made  the 
ninety-five  mile  trip,  including  two  stops,  in  two 
hours  and  thirty-five  minutes.  This  train  went  east 
one  day  and  back  west  the  next  day,  except  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

“It  was  not  until  1870  that  Sag  Harbor  had  its  first 
train.  Then  there  were  only  two  a  day — one  west¬ 
bound,  the  other  eastbound.  These  trains  carried  both 
passengers  and  freight.  They  connected  at  Manor- 
ville  with  trains  to  and  from  Long  Island  City.” 
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“Did  it  take  very  long  for  the  Sag  Harbor  people 
to  get  to  the  city  by  train?”  asked  Jack. 

“They  left  Sag  Harbor  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  arrived  at  Long  Island  City  at  five  forty-five 
in  the  afternoon.  It  took  nearly  nine  hours  to  go  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles. 

“It  was  a  great  undertaking  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
city  by  train,  years  ago.  One  man  was  so  impressed 
by  his  trip  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his 
describing  it.” 

“Tell  us  about  it,”  said  Tom  and  Jack. 

“The  man  wrote:  ‘When  the  train  pulled  in,  there 
was  not  enough  room  for  the  passengers  in  the  cars, 
so  a  couple  of  freight  cars  were  attached  to  the  train. 
We  climbed  aboard  one  of  them  with  great  difficulty. 
At  the  next  stop,  we  were  joined  by  other  people.  The 
ladies  sat  on  their  luggage.  One  man  attempted  to 
make  a  seat  of  a  lady’s  hatbox  and  oh,  what  a  scold¬ 
ing  he  received!  We  talked  and  made  the  best  of  it. 
The  dust  and  the  smoke  came  flying  in  the  car  as  we 
bumped  along.  Finally,  after  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other,  things  were  more  agreeable.  We  began  to 
sing  songs.  Some  of  the  songs  we  sang  were  “Lucy 
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Neal/'  “Mary  Blaine,”  “Alabama  Joe,”  “Old  Dan 
Tucker,”  “Oft’  in  the  Stilly  Night,”  and  “On  Long 
Island’s  Seagirt  Shores.”’  These  songs  were  very 
popular  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  You  would  have 
a  hard  time  to  find  the  words  now  unless  you  have  a 
copy  of  your  grandmother’s  song  book.  Here  is  a 
stanza  from  the  last  mentioned  song: 

' On  Long  Island’s  seagirt  shore. 

Many  an  hour  I’ve  whil’d  away, 

In  listening  to  the  breakers  roar 
That  wash  the  beaches  night  and  day. 
Transfixed  I’ve  stood,  while  Nature’s  lyres 
In  one  harmonious  broke, 

And  catching  its  Promethean  fires, 

My  inmost  sold  to  rapture  woke.’ 

“The  early  locomotives  were  named,  just  like  folks 
are,”  the  guide  told  the  boys. 

“What  were  some  of  them?”  shouted  the  boys. 

“They  were  called  ‘Phoenix,’  ‘Montauk,’  ‘Neptune,’ 
‘Ariel,’  ‘Fanny,’  and  there  was  one  called  ‘Long-a- 
coming.’  Would  you  have  liked  to  have  ridden  behind 
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'Long-a-coming'?  Do  you  think  you  would  have  had 
a  speedy  journey?1  When  the  railroad  was  first  built, 
the  sparks  from  the  locomotives  set  fire  to  the  forests 
along  the  right  of  way./ 

“That  must  have  been  bad,"  said  Jack. 

"Yes,”  said  the  guide/"The  people  were  so  aroused 
that  some  of  them  went  and  tore  up  the  tracks  so  that 
the  trains  could  not  run.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said 
that  as  a  train  was  going  along  the  engineer  failed  to 
see  that  the  rails  were  out  of  place  until  it  was  too 
late.  His  engine  toppled  over  and  he  fell  headlong  out 
of  his  cab.y^ 

"How  did  they  travel  before  the  railroads  were 
built?"  inquired  some  of  the  boys. 

"Great-great-grandfather  did  not  go  to  New  York 
as  often  as  father  does.  His  trips  were  mostly  across 
the  Long  Island  Sound,  because  from  there  most  of 
his  people  came — his  father,  uncles,  and  cousins.  If 
he  did  not  own  a  small  sailing  boat,  he  would  secure 
passage  on  a  packet.  These  boats  made  regular  trips 
from  Sag  Harbor  and  the  harbors  on  the  north  side 
of  Long  Island,  such  as  Oyster  Bay,  Huntington, 
Port  Jefferson,  and  Greenport.  These  packets  carried 
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produce  as  well  as  passengers.  At  one  time,  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  better  market  for  Long  Island  products 
than  New  York. 

"Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  stagecoach  rattled 
along  the  road — if  you  could  call  it  a  road.  It  dodged 
the  boulders  and  went  around  the  hills  and  across 
streams  without  the  use  of  bridges.  It  was  as  much  as 
your  life  was  worth  to  ride  on  one  of  these  contrap¬ 
tions  for  a  long  distance.” 

"It  must  have  been  thrilling,  nevertheless,”  spoke 
up  Tom. 

"Yes,  it  was,”  said  the  guide.  "More  thrilling  for 
the  passengers  of  those  days  than  it  is  for  you  in 
these  days  to  go  on  the  loop-the-loop  at  Coney  Island. 
They  remembered  their  adventures  and  talked  about 
them  for  many  a  day.” 

"Did  they  travel  fast?”  asked  Tom. 

"Well,  any  pace  is  fast  when  there  are  a  lot  of 
bumps  in  the  road.  In  1835,  it  took  three  days  to  go 
from  Brooklyn  to  East  Hampton,  making  two  over¬ 
night  stops.  There  were  many  taverns  along  the  way 
that  catered  to  the  stagecoach  travelers  and  to  horse¬ 
back  riders.  There  wasn't  much  sleep  for  the  weary. 
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They  pulled  in  late  and  left  early  in  the  morning. 
Then,  of  course,  the  travelers  met  other  travelers  and 
they  had  to  compare  their  experiences.  The  natives, 
too,  would  want  to  know  the  latest  news,  so  they 
would  linger  over  their  drinks,  with  their  ears  wide 
open.  Today,  we  travel  by  bus,  train,  or  in  our  own 
cars,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

“Thousands  of  commuters  go  to  the  city  every  day 
by  train.  Perhaps  your  father  or  uncle  makes  the  trip 
day  after  day.  The  railroad  is  so  dependable  that  we 
are  almost  sure  of  arriving  at  our  places  of  business 
on  time.  No  cows  get  on  the  tracks  these  days.  The 
engineer  does  not  have  to  work  his  whistle  so  much 
now.  Scores  of  grade  crossings  have  been  done  away 
with  by  building  overpasses  or  underpasses.  The 
trains  do  not  have  to  stop  to  'wood  up’  or  even  to 
take  in  water,  because  Diesel  engines  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  steamers. 

“The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  used  to  have  some  fast 
expresses  that  accommodated  the  residents  of  the 
Hamptons,  especially  in  the  summer.  There  were  the 
'Sunrise  Special,’  the  'Hampton  Express,’  the  ‘Shin- 
necock  Special,'  and  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  the 
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'Cannon  Ball,’  which  is  still  running.  It  has  been 
making  round  trips  to  the  city  and  back,  summer  and 
winter,  for  forty-four  years.  At  first,  it  was  just  a 
summer  train  for  a  long  time.  It  was  the  railroad’s 
first  fast  express.  When  we  were  boys,  we  went  down 
near  the  tracks  to  see  the  ‘Cannon  Ball’  go  by.  It  was 
thrilling  to  see  the  train  approach.  As  it  came  nearer, 
the  engine  seemed  to  roll  from  side  to  side,  then,  like 
a  shot,  it  passed,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke 
behind. 

“Today  we  can  go  even  faster  by  using  air  service. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  airports  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty.  The  two  largest  are  the  MacArthur,-at-Say¥rIle, 
and  the  Suffolk  County,  at  Westhampton.  The  Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  Suffolk  County  airports  were  built 
by  the  United  States  Army  during  the  war.  In  the 
future,  many  of  us  will  be  making  use  of  air  trans¬ 
portation. 

“I  have  told  you  a  lot  about  traveling,”  said  the 
guide.  “Are  you  going  with  me?” 

“Surely,”  said  the  children.  “Tomorrow  we  want 
to  take  a  ride  in  our  school  bus.” 

“Where  shall  I  take  you?”  the  guide  asked. 
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"Let’s  go  towards  Montauk,”  suggested  John. 

"All  right.  Be  ready  at  nine  o’clock  and  bring  a 
map  of  Long  Island,’’  the  guide  said. 
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Are  You  Coming f 
For  Further  Study 

1.  Interview  some  old  person,  especially  a  fisher¬ 
man.  See  how  many  “tall”  stories  you  can  get. 
There  is  some  truth  in  such  stories. 

2.  Perhaps  your  grandmother  or  someone  else's 
grandmother  has  a  scrapbook.  Copy  an  account 
of  a  journey  made  years  ago.  Bring  it  and  read 
it  to  the  class. 

3.  Often  rural  newspapers  publish  a  column  of 
events  that  happened  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Cut  one  out  and  bring  it  to  the  class.  Perhaps 
it  will  remind  you  of  something  we  talked  about 
here. 

4.  Plan  a  visit  to  New  York.  Consult  the  railroad 
timetables.  Find  out  what  trains  you  can  go  and 
come  back  on,  their  time  of  departure  and  arrival. 

5.  Visit  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

6.  Send  for  air  ferries  timetables. 

7.  Visit  MacArthur  Airport. 
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vJood  Morning!  It’s  nine  o'clock.  All  aboard!" 
shouted  the  guide.  “We  are  going  toward  the  rising 
sun.  Have  you  a  road  map?” 

“Last  night,  I  dreamed  about  Indians.  Do  you 
think  there  were  any  around  here?"  asked  Tom. 

“Many  years  ago,  Indians  lived  all  over  Long  Is¬ 
land.  They  had  their  villages  and  camps  in  sheltered 
places  down  by  the  creeks,  rivers,  and  bays.  They 
lived  there  because  much  of  their  food  came  from  the 
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water.  The  open  spaces  near-by  were  good  places  for 
their  corn  and  bean  patches. 

“This  State  road  on  which  we  are  traveling,  especi¬ 
ally  where  it  winds  in  and  out  among  hills  and 
streams,  might  once  have  been  an  Indian  trail.  Our 
Indians  preferred  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in 
their  canoes  rather  than  overland.  They  were  very 
expert  when  it  came  to  building  and  managing  canoes. 

“There  are  two  Indian  reservations  here.  One  is 
called  Poosepatuck,  which  is  south  of  the  Mastic  rail¬ 
road  station;  the  other  is  Shinnecock,  which  we  will 
pass  by  on  our  way  to  Southampton.  No  native  In¬ 
dians  of  full  blood  now  live  on  the  reservations.  They 
have  intermarried  with  the  Negroes.  Their  wigwams, 
framed  with  wooden  poles  and  covered  with  thatch, 
are  no  more  to  be  found.  Small  houses  have  taken 
their  places.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  just  the  same  as  you  are.  They  go  to  schools 
off  the  reservations. 

“They  do  not  know  a  word  of  the  Indian  language. 
It  is  gone  and  forgotten.  As  far  back  as  1791,  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison  visited  the 
Poosepatuck  Indians,  there  were  only  three  squaws 
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who  were  able  to  converse  in  their  native  tongue. 
These  two  famous  men,  with  the  help  of  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Floyd,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  made  a  list  of  one  hundred  sixty-two  words  of 
the  Indian  language  and  wrote  their  meanings  after 
them.” 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  these  words  are,”  said 
Jack. 

"Perhaps,  if  you  are  so  interested,  your  teacher  will 
take  you  to  the  historical  department  of  a  library. 
There  in  a  real  old  history,  you  will  find  the  words 
listed  with  their  meanings. 

"Here  is  the  marker  that  states  where  the  Poose- 
patuck  Reservation  is.  Stop,  Driver,  so  that  we  can 
read  it.” 

"Are  we  not  going  down  to  see  it?”  asked  Tom. 

“Not  this  time.  The  Indians,  themselves,  did  not 
choose  these  places  to  live  in.  The  white  men  did  not 
want  them  to  live  anywhere  else.  The  Indians  would 
have  liked  better  locations. 

"Col.  ‘Tangier'  Smith,  who  once  owned  all  this 
land  for  miles  and  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road  we 
are  now  passing  over,  told  the  Indians  after  he 
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bought  the  land  from  them  that  he  wanted  them  to 
stay  in  one  place.  To  try  to  keep  them  together,  he 
gave  them  one  hundred  seventy-five  acres  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  a  creek,  on  which  to  live  as  long  as 
they  were  a  tribe,  provided  they  paid  him  two  ears 
of  yellow  corn  each  year. 

“There  are  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  and 
talk  about  as  we  pass  along,  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  best  to  think  about  Indians  now  that  we  have 
started  to  do  so?" 

“Yes,  we  want  to  know  all  about  them,  now.  Tell 
us  some  more,”  answered  the  class. 

“These  Poosepatuck  Indians  were  a  branch  of 
the  Unkechaug  Tribe.  Of  course,  you  know  there 
were  a  number  of  tribes  on  Long  Island.  Thirteen,  to 
be  exact — eight  on  the  south  side  and  five  on  the 
north.  The  most  powerful  tribe  of  them  all  was  the 
Montauk.  It  made  all  the  other  tribes  except  the  Ca- 
narsie  Tribe  pay  tribute  to  it.  The  Indians  on  the 
island  were  different  from  those  on  the  mainland. 
They  never  quarreled  with  each  other  and  got  along 
very  well  with  the  white  men.  Oh,  here  we  are!  Look 
at  this  Indian  grave.  This,  you  notice,  is  just  over  the 
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railroad  east  of  Hampton  Bays.  There  used  to  be  a 
number  of  graves  here  but  when  the  railroad  came 
through  they  were  all  taken  up  except  this  one.  A 
curve  was  put  in  the  tracks  to  avoid  it,  as  you  can 
readily  see.” 

“What  was  the  name  of  the  Indian  buried  here?” 
said  one  of  the  children. 

‘The  Rev.  Paul  Cuffee,”  replied  the  observant 
Tom. 

“Rev.  Paul  Cuffee  was  a  Shinnecock  Indian.  When 
he  was  a  small  boy,  he  was  bound  out  by  his  parents 
to  a  white  man  who  lived  in  Wading  River.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  secure  some  education  and  became  a  won¬ 
derful  Indian  preacher.  In  the  little  old  church  on  the 
Poosepatuck  Reservation,  his  ordination  took  place. 
For  thirteen  years,  he  labored  among  the  Indians,  as 
a  missionary,  ‘with  fidelity  and  success/ 

“Near  his  grave  stood  an  old  church,  part  of  which 
was  moved  across  the  bay  to  the  Shinnecock  Reser¬ 
vation  where  we  will  see  it  very  soon.  The  preacher 
had  a  number  of  descendants,  some  of  whom  still  live 
on  the  reservation.  We  are  now  in  Canoe  Place.” 

“Why  is  it  called  that?”  inquired  Jack. 
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“If  you  look  at  your  map,  you  will  see  that  the 
south  fork  of  the  island  is  almost  cut  in  two  here.  The 
Indians  carried  their  canoes  across  from  the  Peconic 
Bay  to  the  Shinnecock  Bay  and  back  again  at  this 
place.  As  we  cross  over  the  bridge,  you  will  see  a 
stream  of  water.  This  is  a  canal  that  was  built  by  the 
State.  Lots  of  boats,  big  and  little,  make  use  of  this 
canal  today.  Look,  see  all  the  boats!  There  is  one 
coming  now.” 

“Three  hundred  years  ago.  there  were  perhaps  as 
many  Indian  canoes,”  spoke  up  Tom. 

“Why  didn’t  the  Indians  dig  a  canal  like  the  white 
men  have?”  asked  Jack. 

“Well,  they  did  attempt  to.  A  famous  chief  called 
Long  Knife  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  narrow  waterway  between  the  two  bays,  so  he 
started  its  construction.  History  doesn’t  tell  us  wheth¬ 
er  he  ever  completed  his  undertaking.  That  was  be¬ 
fore  the  white  people  came  to  live  here.” 

“Oh!  The  beautiful  rolling  hills  and  the  bay  to  the 
south!”  exclaimed  Jack. 

“Those  hills  and  the  bay  are  both  named  after  the 
Shinnecock  Indians.  The  hills  were  once  owned  by 
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them.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Peconic 
Bay,  the  Shinnecock  Indians  had  a  fort.” 

"I  didn’t  know  that  Indians  had  forts  like  white 
people  have,”  said  Tom. 

“Oh,  yes.  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  four 
eastern  tribes — the  Montauks,  the  Manhassets,  the 
Corchaugs,  and  the  Shinnecocks — joined  together  for 
common  protection.  When  help  was  needed  by  one  of 
them,  the  others  were  notified  by  signal  fires  built  on 
high  hills.  The  Shinnecock  Indians  made  their  fires 
by  their  fort.” 

“Did  the  Indians  sell  or  give  away  their  land?” 
asked  Tom. 

“It  was  this  way.  In  1861,  the  state  of  New  York 
arranged  to  have  the  Indians  go  and  live  upon  the 
land  that  they  occupy  at  the  present  time.  The  State 
then  sold  the  hills  consisting  of  about  thirty-two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  at  public  auction  for  about  two  dollars 
an  acre.  See  how  much  it  is  worth  now  with  the 
beautiful  homes  and  the  two  famous  golf  links  with 
their  clubhouses.  Three  million  dollars  would  not  buy 
it  today. 

“On  our  right  is  the  Shinnecock  Indian  Reservation, 
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a  perfectly  level  six-hundred-acre  piece  of  land  lying 
between  two  creeks.  The  land  is  held  in  common.  No 
person  owns  any  land,  not  even  that  on  which  his 
house  stands.  He  owns  his  house,  but  the  land  is  only 
his  to  use  as  long  as  he  lives,  then  his  children 
acquire  the  same  rights. 

"I  know  you  are  disappointed.  You  expected  to  see 
wigwams,  big  chieftains  with  headdresses,  and  little 
papooses  carried  on  their  mothers’  backs. 

“We  will  turn  to  the  right,  Driver. 

“This  road  we  are  on  now  leads  down  to  the  old 
school  and  the  church.  The  school  was  maintained  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  closed  now.  The  reser¬ 
vation’s  residents  do  not  pay  any  taxes  for  schools  or 
public  improvements.” 

“Is  this  the  old  school  building  and  the  one  beyond, 
the  church?”  inquired  Tom. 

“Yes,  that  is  right.  The  school  used  to  have  two 
teachers  and  about  forty  pupils.  It  was  only  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Now  all  the  children  are  transported 
to  Southampton.” 

“See  the  little  old  church  adjoining  the  new  one.  Is 
this  the  one  that  was  moved  here  from  Canoe  Place?” 
asked  Jack. 
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“Yes,  that  is  right,”  replied  the  guide. 

“Let  us  go  down  to  the  Indian  cemetery.  Years 
ago,  the  Indians  buried  their  dead  by  putting  them 
in  a  sitting  position  in  the  grave,  just  as  they  were, 
but  now  they  do  just  like  the  white  folks.  Here  is  the 
cemetery.  Do  you  see  those  ten  graves  that  are  in  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  that  monument?” 

“Surely  we  do,”  said  the  children. 

“Is  there  a  very  interesting  story  about  them?”  in¬ 
quired  Tom. 

“Oh,  yes.  Sixty  years  ago  an  iron  steamer  came 
ashore  at  Bridgehampton.  To  save  the  ship,  they  em¬ 
ployed,  besides  the  crew,  a  number  of  strong,  young, 
thoroughbred  Indians  from  the  reservation.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  unload  the  ship  by  throwing  the  cargo  over¬ 
board.  At  night,  they  stayed  on  the  ship.  One  night 
a  terrible  storm  broke  up  the  ship  and  all  those  on 
board  perished.  The  bodies  of  the  ten  Indians  were 
brought  here  and  were  buried.  This  was  so  great  a 
blow  to  the  tribe  that  it  never  recovered. 

“Let  us  go  back  to  the  bus  and  continue  on  our 
Indian  explorations.  We  are  on  our  way  to  Sag  Har¬ 
bor. 
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“Many  Indians  lived  among  the  hills  and  ponds 
scattered  here  and  there.  Indian  relics,  such  as  arrow¬ 
heads,  stone  axes,  spearheads,  stone  scrapers  and 
knives,  have  been  found  in  and  around  Sag  Harbor. 
Indians  lived  in  what  is  now  this  beautiful  park. 

“We  will  come  to  Sag  Harbor  again  to  study,  so  let 
us  go  on  to  East  Hampton  on  Route  114.  I  want  you 
to  look  for  a  sign  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  It  has 
the  name  ‘Sachem’s  Hole’  on  it.’’ 

“Is  there  a  story  about  it?’’  inquired  Jack. 

“Yes,  there  is  a  long  story  about  it.” 

“Let  us  hear  it  as  we  ride  along,”  shouted  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

“I  have  already  told  you  that  there  were  thirteen 
Indian  tribes  on  Long  Island  and  that  four  of  these 
tribes  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  for  common  protection.  This  was  over 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  sachems  of  these  four 
tribes  were  brothers.  The  eldest  brother,  Poggatacut, 
the  Sachem  of  the  Manhassets,  who  lived  on  Shelter 
Island,  was  the  head  sachem  of  the  four  tribes.  He 
was  called  Sachem  of  Paumanack,  the  land  of  tribute. 
For  twelve  years,  he  was  the  Indian  ruler  of  Long 
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Island.  Each  one  of  the  tribes  had  a  fort  on  a  high 
hill.  From  these  hills  they  could  inform  each  other 
by  means  of  signal  fires  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
The  Shinnecock  Indians  had  theirs  on  the  top  of  their 
highest  hill;  the  Montauks,  on  the  hills  east  of  Na- 
peague  Harbor;  the  Corchaugs,  at  Fort  Neck  near 
Southold;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  hills  of  Shelter  Is¬ 
land. 

“During  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Poggatacut 
died.  His  funeral  was  the  largest  that  was  ever  held 
by  the  Indians  on  Long  Island.  They  brought  his 
body  across  to  Long  Island  from  Shelter  Island  to 
bury  him  with  his  forefathers  on  Fort  Pond  Hill  at 
Montauk,  near  the  Montauk  Manor.  As  they  bore 
his  body  along  the  trail  which  is  now  this  road,  his 
bearers  became  tired.  They  dug  a  hole  beside  the 
road.” 

“Here  is  the  sign  now,”  shouted  Tom  and  Jack. 

“Yes,  this  was  the  place.  It  was  irreverent  to  place 
the  body  of  the  great  chief  on  the  ground,  so  they 
stood  it  up  in  the  hole  while  they  rested.  For  many 
years  afterwards,  whenever  an  Indian  passed  down 
the  trail,  he  would  stop  and  reverently  remove  the 
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leaves  and  sticks  from  the  hole.  The  hole  is  gone  now. 
It  is  under  the  road. 

"After  they  had  rested,  they  continued  on  their 
way  to  East  Hampton  and  then  eastward  to  Mon- 
tauk.  When  they  reached  East  Hampton,  they  were 
joined  by  delegates  from  the  other  tribes,  and  Wyan- 
danch,  the  Sachem  of  the  Montauks,  brother  of  the 
dead  chief,  took  command  of  the  huge  procession. 

“They  arrived  at  Montauk  and  buried  him  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  hill  near  the  present 
Montauk  Manor.” 

“Who  became  the  head  sachem  after  his  death?” 
asked  inquisitive  Tom. 

“His  brother  Wyandanch  ruled  the  confederacy. 
Wyandanch  was  a  very  able  Indian  chief.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Lion  Gardiner,  who  had  built  a  home 
on  Gardiner’s  Island,  which  was  not  very  far  from 
the  Montauks’  encampment.  The  Montauks’  main 
village  was  east  of  what  is  now  called  Lake  Montauk. 
The  last  of  their  descendants  to  stay  on  the  ‘Indian 
Fields’  of  their  forefathers  had  their  two  homes  on 
the  shores  of  Oyster  and  Reed  ponds. 

“The  Montauks  began  right  after  the  Revolution 
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to  leave  gradually  for  other  parts  of  our  country. 
There  are  descendants  of  this  famous  tribe  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  elsewhere. 

“Wyandanch  was  the  Great  Sachem  for  only  a  few 
years  when  he  was  poisoned  by  a  jealous  Indian. 
Wyandanch  died  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  brother  Poggatacut.  For  many  years  aft¬ 
erwards,  as  each  member  of  the  Montauk  Tribe 
passed  by  his  grave,  he  would  pick  up  a  stone  and 
with  profound  respect  add  it  to  the  heap  that  was 
over  the  grave.  A  lot  of  interesting  stories  have  been 
told  about  Wyandanch.” 

“Let  us  hear  one  of  them,”  cried  the  children. 

“As  we  go  towards  Montauk  from  East  Hampton 
over  the  rolling  hills  to  see  where  the  Montauks  had 
their  homes,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Wyandanch 
and  his  daughter  Heather  Flower. 

“Heather  Flower  was  a  lovely  maiden,  the  pride  of 
her  father.  She  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  the  whole  Montauk  Tribe.  The  day  came  for 
her  to  be  married.  The  wedding  was  to  take  place  in 
the  evening.  The  tribe  was  to  have  a  big  marriage 
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celebration  for  the  daughter  of  the  Great  Chief  and 
Great  Sachem  of  Paumanack. 

“The  celebration  had  started  and  everybody  was 
having  a  wonderful  time  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
wedding  would  take  place  and  everyone  there  would 
be  feasted.  Then  dancing  would  follow,  around  the 
huge  campfires.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  forest  a  war  cry 
was  heard.  A  force  of  armed  Indians  advanced, 
fought  their  way  through  the  surprised  Montauks, 
captured  Heather  Flower,  and  took  her  away  to  the 
shores  of  Connecticut. 

“Wyandanch  was  very  much  worried  about  his 
daughter  being  killed.  He  asked  his  white  friend 
Gardiner  to  help  him.  Gardiner  found  that  if  a  gen¬ 
erous  ransom  was  paid,  the  daughter  would  be  re¬ 
leased.  He  paid  the  ransom  and  had  the  Indian  maid¬ 
en  brought  back  to  Long  Island.  It  is  said  that  Heath¬ 
er  Flower  was  placed  in  the  arms  of  her  father  in  the 
home  of  Richard  ('Bull’)  Smith  when  he  was  living 
in  Setauket. 

“Out  of  gratitude  for  the  return  of  his  daughter, 
Wyandanch  gave  Lion  Gardiner  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  is  now  the  major  part  of  Smithtown  Township. 
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Richard  Smith  afterwards  obtained  it  from  Gardiner 
and  thus  became  the  first  settler  of  Smithtown.  What 

became  of  Heather  Flower,  no  one  knows. 

“When  Wyandanch  died,  the  confederacy  came  to 
an  end.  His  son  Wincombone,  ruling  for  only  a  little 
while,  suddenly  died  of  smallpox.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  English  took  possession  of  New  York." 

“You  said  that  the  Indians  lived  peacefully  with 
the  white  people,"  stated  Jack. 

“That  is  right.  There  was  only  one  murder  record¬ 
ed  in  Suffolk  County  that  was  committed  by  an  In¬ 
dian  and  he  wasn't  from  Long  Island." 

“Tell  us  about  it,"  said  the  children. 

“Mrs.  Thomas  Halsey,  of  Southampton,  was  killed 
by  an  Indian  who  entered  her  home.  The  white  people 
of  Southampton  immediately  demanded  of  the  Mon- 
tauks  that  the  murderer  be  found  and  handed  over  to 
them.  Wyandanch  had  to  give  himself  up  until  the 
murderer  was  arrested.  The  tribe  did  not  want  him  to 
do  it  and  so  Lion  Gardiner  said  that  he  would  become 
the  Indians’  hostage  while  Wyandanch  was  away. 
They  found  the  murderer.  He  was  an  Indian  from 
the  Mohawk  Tribe  who  had  strayed  to  the  island. 
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“Here  we  are,  riding  over  the  rolling  country  that 
was  the  land  of  the  Montauks.  Over  there  by  the  big 
hotel  is  the  place  where  the  big  chiefs  were  buried. 
On  top  of  the  hill,  the  Montauks  built  themselves  a 
fort.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  lake  here  is  called 
Fort  Pond  and  the  bay.  Fort  Pond  Bay.  We  will 
drive  down  a  few  miles  and  then  turn  to  the  left. 

“Up  and  over  the  hill.  The  driver  does  not  like  this 
road.  Let  us  stop  and  see  this  graveyard  with  the 
white  fence  around  it.  This  is  an  Indian  cemetery.  See, 
some  of  the  graves  are  marked  only  with  field  stones. 

“Over  the  hill  and  down  below  was  the  Montauks’ 
principal  village.  All  around  this  rolling  country  the 
Indians  roamed,  hunted  deer  and  rabbits,  and  picked 
berries-  Here  and  there  were  little  patches  of  corn, 
beans,  and  pumpkins.  In  the  lakes  were  fish  and  out 
in  the  bay  were  more  fish  and  plenty  of  clams. 

“Once  the  noble  and  powerful  Montauks  ruled  this 
country.  Some  have  gone  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  and  others  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

“It  is  getting  late.  We  have  had  a  long  day  of  it. 
Let’s  go  home.  Tomorrow  your  teacher  will  ask  you 
about  what  you  saw.  You  will  be  able  to  show  the 
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pictures  you  have  taken,  which  will  make  your  talks 
all  the  more  interesting." 
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For  Further  Study 

1.  Read  Joslyn  and  Cuffee’s  Lords  of  the  Soil. 

2.  Bring  to  school  Indian  arrowheads,  spearheads, 
and  paint  pots.  Have  an  exhibit  for  the  whole 
school. 

3.  Ask  the  town  historian  to  tell  you  more  about 
the  Indians  who  lived  in  Suffolk  County. 

4.  Make  a  relief  map  of  Montauk  out  of  paper  pulp 
and  place  a  miniature  Indian  village  on  it. 

5.  Draw  a  map  and  trace  the  route  you  went  over 
on  the  trip. 

6.  There  are  still  places  where  one  can  pick  up 
arrowheads.  Find  out.  It  may  be  near  and  you 
can  make  a  trip  there. 
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Good  Morning,  Miss  Smith,”  said  Tom  and  Jack 
to  their  teacher.  “We  have  been  thinking  about  the 
first  white  people  who  came  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Long  Island — where  they  came  from,  how  they  came, 
and  in  what  places  they  settled. 

“Don’t  you  think  we  could  write  a  little  play  about 
this  and  if  it  is  good  enough,  have  it  for  the  assembly 
program?” 

“I  think  that  would  be  a  fine  idea,”  replied  Miss 
Smith. 
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“Jack  and  I  have  been  reading  about  these  early 
settlers.  Why  not  have  certain  members  of  the  class 
represent  these  settlers?  They  could  come  on  the 
stage  and  be  introduced.  Then  they  could  relate  their 
experiences  in  making  their  settlements,  being  guided 
by  questions  asked  by  the  person  who  does  the  intro¬ 
ducing.” 

“A  splendid  idea,”  said  Miss  Smith.  “We’ll  begin 
to  work  on  it  at  once.  Tom,  if  you  have  read  so 
much  about  it,  you  can  assign  the  parts  each  will 
play.” 

The  children  wrote  the  parts  after  reading  histor¬ 
ies  of  Long  Island  and  writing  to  the  local  historians 
in  the  villages  which  were  the  first  settlements.  They 
worked  hard.  It  became  a  part  of  their  English  and 
Social  Studies  lessons.  After  a  whole  month  of  writ¬ 
ing,  rewriting,  and  rehearsing,  the  play  was  ready  to 
be  presented.  Here  it  is. 

Introduction 

Tom:  This  morning,  we  will  attempt  to  show  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  to  eastern  Long  Island. 
Most  of  the  principal  settlements  started  about 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  Pilgrims  had  been 
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at  Plymouth  for  twenty  years  and  Boston  had 
been  growing  for  almost  ten  years,  before  anyone 
came  to  settle  in  Suffolk  County.  There  were  eight 
settlements  at  the  beginning  that  we  might  call 
mother  settlements.  That  is,  after  a  time  people 
from  these  eight  settlements  moved  into  other 
places  and  formed  new  settlements  or  villages. 

The  leaders  of  each  settlement  will  appear  be¬ 
fore  you  from  time  to  time.  They  will  explain 
how  they  and  their  followers  happened  to  come  to 
this  part  of  Long  Island.  We  will  roll  the  curtain 
of  history  back  three  hundred  years. 

(Music) 

Tom:  Upon  the  scene  appears  none  other  than  the 
first  white  man  to  find  a  home  on  eastern  Long 
Island.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Our  esteemed 
countryman,  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner,  Lord  of 
the  Manor;  his  wife,  Mary;  his  son,  David;  and 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Lieutenant  Gardiner,  how  did  you  come  to  make 
your  home  on  Long  Island? 

Lieut.  Gardiner:  I  came  to  America  with  my  wife, 
six  years  after  Boston  was  settled.  I  had  been  in 
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the  service  of  the  Dutch  government  as  an  army 
engineer.  I  must  confess  that  while  I  was  thus 
occupied  I  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty,  little,  Holland 
maiden  who  became  my  wife,  Mrs.  Gardiner.  Mrs. 
Mary  Gardiner.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  New  World  and  its  wonderful  opportunities,  so 
I  just  had  to  come. 

Soon  after  I  came  here,  Governor  Winthrop  en¬ 
gaged  my  services  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  River  so  that  the  territory  could 
be  held  against  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  This 
fort  we  named  in  honor  of  Lords  Say  and  Brooke, 
two  patentees  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  I  built 
the  fort  and  cleared  sufficient  land  to  raise  food 
for  my  family  and  men. 

For  three  years,  I  stayed  at  Saybrooke-  During 
that  time,  two  important  things  happened.  David, 
my  son,  was  born.  He  was  the  first  white  child  to 
be  born  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  second 
thing  was  a  terrible  conflict  with  the  Pequot  In¬ 
dians. 

The  Pequots  were  completely  subdued,  thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  and  of  our  Indian  allies. 
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My  wife  and  I  longed  for  a  quieter  place  in 
which  to  live  and  a  home  that  would  be  all  ours. 
1  had  already  made  friends  with  Wyandanch,  the 
famous  Sachem  of  Montauk.  He  showed  me  an 
island  that  was  near  his  lands  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  it.  Having  purchased  it  from  the 
Indians  and  bought  out  the  rights  of  the  English¬ 
men  who  claimed  it  by  grant  of  their  King,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  make  plans  to  move  there  with  my  family. 

I  named  the  island  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  an 
island  I  knew  in  England.  I  was  determined  to 
live  free  and  happy,  so  I  obtained  what  we  knew 
in  those  days  as  manor  rights.  It  made  my  island 
independent  of  all  the  governments  in  America. 

It  was  one  day  in  the  year  1639  that  Mrs.  Gard¬ 
iner  and  myself,  together  with  a  number  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  workmen,  arrived  at  the  island.  We  built 
a  home  from  the  timber  that  we  cut  on  the  island. 

Tom:  What  did  you  do  after  that? 

Lieut.  Gardiner:  I  set  my  men  to  work  to  plant 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  peas  in  the  open  spaces.  My 
first  animals  were  goats-  After  we  cleared  more 
land,  built  more  buildings,  and  planted  more  crops 
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such  as  wheat  and  barley,  I  obtained  some  sheep, 
cows,  and  horses.  Our  surplus  products  from  the 
farm,  together  with  hogs  and  cattle,  were  marketed 
in  New  England.  We  made  a  good  living. 

Soon  after  our  home  was  built,  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  came  to  us.  She,  my  good  friends,  was 
the  first  English  child  to  be  born  in  the  state  of 
New  York. 

After  living  and  laboring  on  the  island  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  I  gave  up  the  management  of  the  farm 
to  my  sons  and  moved  to  East  Hampton,  with 
my  wife  and  daughter.  There  we  built  a  home  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  street.  We  lived  happily 
with  the  people.  We  went  to  church  and  took  part 
in  the  activities  of  the  little  community. 

Tom:  We  thank  you,  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  for  your 
information.  It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  us. 

(Music) 

Tom:  The  next  year,  1640,  nine  men  of  Lynn,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  decided  to  find  new  homes.  They  had 
raised  sufficient  funds  among  themselves  to  buy  a 
vessel  large  enough  to  transport  their  families  and 
goods.  They  made  arrangements  with  Lord  Stir- 
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ling’s  agent  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  eight  miles 
square  on  Long  Island.  They  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a  place  to  settle.  These  men  are  now 
before  you.  Their  spokesman,  the  captain,  will  tell 
you  what  he  and  his  men  went  through,  to  have 
homes  on  Long  Island. 

May  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  original  settlers  of  the  village  of  South¬ 
ampton:  Captain  Daniel  Howe,  Edward  Howell, 
Edward  Farrington,  Edward  Needham,  Thomas 
Sayre,  Henry  Walton,  George  Wells,  Josiah  Stan- 
borough,  and  Job  Sayre? 

Gentlemen,  please  be  seated. 

Captain  Howe,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
your  account. 

Capt.  Howe:  When  we  sailed  that  beautiful  spring 
morning  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  we  had  high 
hopes  of  finding  a  new  land  where  we  could  estab¬ 
lish  homes  free  from  all  restrictions.  Governor 
Winthrop  wished  us  to  get  as  near  to  the  Dutch 
as  we  could  so  that  when  we  settled,  it  could  be 
claimed  for  the  English.  To  please  His  Excellency, 
we  sailed  west  along  the  Sound  coast  of  Long 
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Island  until  we  came  to  a  bay  that  we  found  went 
into  the  land  five  miles.  On  the  west  shore  of  this 
bay,  now  called  Manhasset  Harbor,  we  decided  to 
land.  On  coming  ashore,  we  found  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  one  of  the  trees. 
We  pulled  this  down,  thinking  it  was  but  a  trifling 
matter.  We  then  began  to  unload  our  goods. 

When  we  were  about  to  erect  our  log  houses,  a 
Dutch  force  came  upon  us.  By  now  it  was  the 
fifteenth  of  May. 

They  took  all  but  two  of  us  prisoners.  We  plead¬ 
ed  for  these  two  to  stay  in  order  to  watch  our 
goods  and  take  care  of  rny  wife  and  child.  We 
were  marched  overland  through  forests  and  swamps 
toward  New  Amsterdam.  After  two  days  of  travel, 
we  were  brought  before  the  Dutch  authorities. 
They  accused  us  of  settling  upon  their  property. 
They  wanted  to  know  why  we  trespassed  upon 
their  lands.  Then  they  threatened  to  put  us  in  jail 
for  a  long  time.  After  a  few  days,  they  came  to  us 
and  said  if  we  would  leave  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  good,  we  could  have  our  freedom.  We 
promised  solemnly  to  do  so. 
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We  came  back  and  put  all  our  goods  on  the  ship 
again.  We  set  sail.  We  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
We  didn't  want  to  go  home  and  be  disgraced,  so 
we  sailed  eastward  around  Orient  Point  and  some 
distance  up  the  Peconic  Bay.  Then  we  came  to  a 
long  piece  of  flat  land  that  looked  very  well.  We 
scouted  about  and  finally  decided  to  go  four  miles 
inland  so  that  we  could  be  near  the  ocean.  We 
brought  our  possessions  across  and  began  to  build 
our  houses.  Then  we  had  our  families  come  from 
New  England.  It  wasn’t  long  afterwards  that 
thirty-three  other  men  and  their  families  came. 
After  a  time,  we  became  dissatisfied  with  the  low 
land  of  the  first  spot  we  chose,  so  we  laid  out  three- 
acre  lots  along  the  main  street  of  the  present  vil¬ 
lage.  Each  proprietor  (at  this  time  there  were 
forty-one  altogether)  could  have  one  of  these  for 
his  own.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  held  in  common, 
such  as  the  meadows  and  the  forests. 

Tom  :  What  about  your  church  and  school? 

Capt.  Howe:  Within  a  year,  we  had  a  church.  It  was 
a  small  building  but  it  was  a  place  where  we  could 
go  to  worship  our  God-  Our  first  minister  was  Rev. 
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Abraham  Pierson.  His  son  became  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College. 

The  second  year  after  we  had  settled,  we  started 
a  school.  The  best  teacher  we  could  find  at  that 
time  was  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  our  innkeeper.  He 
could  write  quite  well  and  knew  a  little  about 
arithmetic. 

Tom:  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  Indians? 

Capt.  Howe:  No.  The  Shinnecock  Indians  on  whose 
land  we  settled  caused  us  no  trouble.  We  paid 
them  for  their  land  by  giving  them  sixteen  coats 
and  sixty  bushels  of  corn.  Mr.  Thomas  Halsey’s 
wife  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  but  we  found  out 
that  the  murderer  was  an  Indian  from  up-State. 
Mr.  Halsey  was  one  of  the  first  forty-two  settlers. 

Tom  :  Thank  you,  Captain  Howe.  Your  talk  has  been 
very  instructive. 

Men,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  here — such  rugged, 
strong  fellows  you  are. 

{Music) 

Tom:  The  third  settlement  to  which  we  want  to  call 
your  attention  is  that  of  Southold.  No  one  can  tell 
you  better  than  the  pastor  and  leader  of  those 
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twelve  men,  that  worthy  gentleman,  Rev-  John 
Young. 

Rev.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  tell  about  the 
settling  of  our  beautiful  and  peaceful  little  village, 
Southold,  by  my  devoted  followers  and  congrega¬ 
tion.  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them? 
At  my  right  is  Barnabas  Horton,  William  Wells, 
Peter  Hallock,  John  Tuttle,  Richard  Terry,  Thom¬ 
as  Mapes,  Matthias  Corwin,  Robert  Ackerly,  Jacob 
Corey,  John  Conklin,  Isaac  Arnold,  and  John 
Budd.  Most  esteemed  and  noble  gentlemen,  I 
assure  you.  Their  descendants  are  going  to  be¬ 
come  great  men  in  this  pioneer  country. 

Tom:  Pray  be  seated,  Gentlemen. 

Rev.  Young:  When  we  first  came  over  from  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  there  were  but  thirteen  of  us 
who  were  heads  of  families.  The  year  before,  we 
had  landed  in  New  Haven.  We  found  that  things 
there  were  not  just  as  we  would  like  them  to  be. 
The  Connecticut  people  had  just  finished  a  terrible 
war  with  the  Indians.  The  fear  of  Indians  still 
persisted.  We  wanted  to  go  somewhere  else,  so 
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thirteen  of  us  decided  to  go  to  Long  Island.  We 
sailed  around  Orient  Point  and  came  westward 
until  we  saw  a  sheltered  harbor.  Here  we  landed 
and  unloaded  our  goods.  We  arrived  so  late  in  the 
season  that  we  were  unable  to  put  in  any  crops- 
We  lived  in  what  might  be  called  dugouts  during 
the  winter.  There  was  much  suffering  among  my 
people.  God  was  good  to  us.  We  lived  in  hopes 
that  when  spring  came  we  could  build  our  houses 
and  plant  our  crops.  We  were  blessed  with  fine 
forests  and  fertile  lands.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  wild  birds  and  deer  in  the  forests  and  much  fish 
in  the  creeks  and  bays,  which  provided  plenty  for 
us  to  eat. 

At  last,  the  beautiful  spring  came.  All  my  people 
became  extremely  busy.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  worked  hard.  Homes  were  erected  and  crops 
were  planted.  The  Lord  blessed  us  with  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest. 

Tom:  You  must  have  been  very  proud  of  your 
people. 

Rev.  Young:  Yes,  indeed,  there  were  no  people  more 
industrious  or  more  God-fearing.  Many  more  came 
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from  Connecticut  and  dwelt  with  us.  In  fourteen 
years,  we  had  fifty-three  happy,  blessed  families 
in  our  community.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  worthy  citizens  was  none  other  than  Mr. 
Barnabas  Horton.  He  had  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  a  two-story  dwelling.  He  was  a  very 
thrifty  man.  He  rented  the  upper  story  of  his 
home  to  the  county  to  use  as  a  courtroom. 

Tom  :  Could  you  tell  about  your  church? 

Rev.  Young:  My  church  as  an  organization,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  the  oldest  in  these  parts.  My  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized  before  we  sailed  from  New 
Haven.  Our  church  is  the  most  important  organ¬ 
ization  in  our  community.  It  provides  not  only 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  to  the  people  but  it 
also  controls  their  social  and  political  life,  which 
we  feel  is  very  necessary. 

Tom:  Reverend  Sir,  we  are  much  indebted  to  you 
for  your  description  of  the  founding  of  Southold. 
We  thank  you  and  your  men  for  coming. 

( Music — “Home,  Sweet  Home”) 

Tom:  Eight  years  after  the  settling  of  Southampton 
and  Southold,  another  group  came  to  our  shores. 
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The  news  about  how  well  contented  the  people  of 
Southampton  were  with  their  new  homes  reached 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  from  whence  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  colony  had  come.  More  people  decided  to  go 
to  the  shores  of  Long  Island.  In  1648,  another 
group  settled  to  the  east  of  Southampton.  At 
first,  they  called  their  little  hamlet  Maidstone,  aft¬ 
er  a  town  in  England  from  which  many  had  come. 
Fourteen  years  afterward,  it  was  changed  to  East 
Hampton. 

May  1  make  you  acquainted  with  the  first  nine 
settlers  who  came  with  their  families  to  East 
Hampton?  They  are  John  Mulford,  John  Hand, 
Thomas  Talmadge,  Thomas  Thompson,  John 
Stratton,  Robert  Bond,  Robert  Rose,  Joshua 
Barnes,  and  Captain  Daniel  Howe,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  told  you  about  Southampton. 

Please  have  seats,  Gentlemen. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Mulford,  one  of  the  first 
magistrates,  to  tell  us  how  they  came  to  East 
Hampton. 

Mr.  Mulford:  Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  not  been  very 
long  in  Lynn  before  we  heard  of  the  wonderful  op- 
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portunities  offered  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 
Captain  Howe  had  been  very  busy  conveying  people 
and  their  goods  to  Southampton.  News  came  to 
the  friends  and  relatives  about  the  new  land.  We 
sought  the  aid  of  the  governors  of  New  Haven  and 
Connecticut  to  bargain  with  the  Montauk  Indians 
for  a  suitable  piece  of  land.  Finally,  they  obtained 
thirty  thousand  acres  for  us.  We  engaged  Captain 
Howe  to  go  with  us  and  make  his  home  in  the  new 
settlement.  He  sailed  us  to  the  new  land.  It  was 
flat  and  very  fertile. 

We  found  a  nice  spot  by  a  pond.  We  laid  out  a 
very  wide  street  and  set  aside  a  piece  of  land  for 
a  village  green  and  a  burying  ground.  We  built 
our  thatch-roofed  houses  with  wooden  chimneys, 
on  both  sides  of  this  street.  I  have  heard  that  they 
now  call  it  Main  Street.  We  put  high  fences  all 
around  each  of  our  home  lots  so  the  Indians  and 
wolves  could  not  disturb  us. 

At  first,  we  had  no  meetinghouse.  We  held  our 
services  in  Mr-  Baker’s  tavern  for  three  years  be¬ 
fore  we  built  a  church.  Everybody  had  to  go  to 
church.  If  they  did  not,  we  looked  down  on  them 
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and  criticized  them  until  they  just  had  to  go.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  James  was  our  first  pastor.  He 
was  the  head  of  our  church  for  fifty-six  years. 
When  he  died,  they  buried  him  in  the  old  burying 
ground.  He  had  requested  that  he  be  buried  in  such 
a  position  that  when  the  Resurrection  Day  came 
he  would  come  forth  facing  his  congregation. 

Tom:  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Mulford,  for 
your  bit  of  history  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
East  Hampton.  Tarry  with  us  a  while  longer. 

{Music) 

Tom:  Four  years  have  elapsed  since  our  last  episode. 
Our  new  scene  takes  place  upon  Shelter  Island. 
To  these  shores  came  a  man  of  strength  and  char¬ 
acter,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride,  to  have  a 
home  free  from  political  strife.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sylvester  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Grizzel  Brinley  Sylvester.  He  will 
tell  us  how  he  and  his  wife  established  a  home  on 
Shelter  Island. 

Mr.  Sylvester. 

Mr.  Sylvester:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  My  brother  Constant  and  myself  obtained 
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the  little  island  known  then  as  Farret’s  Island.  My 
brother  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  me 
to  establish  myself,  especially  because  there  was 
no  peace  for  my  family  in  England.  My  parents 
had  gone  to  the  Barbadoes.  My  wife’s  people  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 

We  loaded  a  ship  with  what  we  thought  were 
necessary  things  for  building  and  furnishing  a  new 
home  in  America.  We  set  sail  from  England  on 
the  good  ship  '‘Swallow."  Our  fellow  voyagers 
were  my  brother-in-law,  Governor  Coddington  of 
Rhode  Island;  my  own  brother;  and  another  bro¬ 
ther-in-law;  together  with  a  number  of  servants. 

After  spending  some  time  at  my  father’s  sugar 
plantation  at  the  Barbadoes,  we  sailed  northward. 
As  we  approached  the  shores  of  Rhode  Island,  our 
ship  went  aground  and  was  completely  wrecked. 
Our  lumber  and  goods  went  into  the  sea.  We  sal¬ 
vaged  a  large  quantity  of  it  but  most  of  our 
precious  wedding  presents  were  forever  lost. 

I  chartered  another  vessel  and  took  what  we 
had  left  to  the  island.  My  devoted  wife,  then  only 
sixteen,  bravely  faced  the  dangers  and  hardships 
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that  we  underwent.  We  built  our  home  alongside  of 
a  creek.  More  timber  and  furniture  were  sent  for. 
They  came,  along  with  shrubs,  trees  for  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  livestock  for  the  farm. 

In  1666,  on  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling  in  produce,  my  brother  and  I 
were  granted  manor  rights.  The  island  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  and  military  assessments.  This 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  freedom. 

My  wife  and  I  seemed  to  have  prospered.  We 
raised  a  big  family — five  sons  and  six  daughters — 
of  all  of  whom  we  were  very  proud.  They  married 
and  they,  too,  have  established  families,  some  on 
the  island  and  others  in  New  England. 

Many  oak  barrel  staves,  together  with  much 
beef,  were  sent  to  my  father’s  plantation.  The 
barrels  were  filled  with  sugar  or  molasses.  The 
beef  was  fed  to  the  slaves  on  the  plantation. 

Tom:  Mr.  Sylvester,  you  were  too  modest  in  telling 
your  story.  Our  country  should  be  proud  of  such 
pioneers  as  you  and  your  wife  have  been.  We  in¬ 
deed  thank  you. 
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(Music) 

Tom:  Time  marches  on.  The  next  year  after  Na¬ 
thaniel  Sylvester  had  come  to  Shelter  Island,  an¬ 
other  group  of  people  started  to  make  homes  at 
Huntington.  For  us  to  learn  about  the  settling  of 
this  community,  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  be 
our  teacher  than  their  spiritual  leader,  Rev-  Wil¬ 
liam  Leverich. 

Reverend  Leverich. 

Rev.  Leverich:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  of  the 
Twentieth  Century:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
first  five  years  of  our  early  history  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  lost  to  your  civilization.  I  am  permitted  to 
tell  you  that  Governor  Eaton  of  New  Haven,  in 
1646,  purchased  a  parcel  of  land  that  you,  I  under¬ 
stand,  still  call  Eaton's  Neck.  It  is  located  to  the 
east  of  Huntington  Harbor.  No  one  came  to  settle 
on  it  for  a  long  time.  In  1653,  eleven  of  us  brought 
our  families  from  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  and 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  across  Long  Island  Sound 
and  sailed  into  Huntington  Harbor.  We  located 
our  houses  in  a  sheltered  valley  around  the  Town 
Spot  called  the  Village  Green.  Our  first  homes  were 
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temporary  shelters  and  dugouts.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  we  had  our  houses  built.  We  took 
the  trees  and  hewed  them  into  timbers  for  the 
frames.  We  sawed  boards  for  the  floors.  We  split 
shingles  for  the  sides  and  roofs.  My  neighbors,  my 
parishioners,  were  ambitious  and  prosperous  people. 
God  helped  us. 

This  good  news  spread  to  other  parts.  Soon, 
more  people  came  from  New  England  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  island.  In  thirteen  years,  our 
families  numbered  fifty-seven.  In  1684,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  we  were  eighty-four. 

Tom:  Reverend  Leverich,  you  must  have  been  a  very 
busy  man. 

Rev.  Leverich:  Indeed,  1  was.  We  erected  our  first 
meetinghouse  in  1665.  It  wasn’t  very  large  or  very 
handsome  but  it  answered  the  purpose.  Our  meet¬ 
ings  were  attended  by  everyone  except  by  some 
who  thought  themselves  superior  to  us.  We  called 
them  Quakers. 

Busy?  I  should  say  so.  My  salary  as  pastor  of 
my  church  was  very  little,  so,  knowing  something 
about  a  mill,  I  took  charge  of  grinding  all  the  grain 
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and  making  flour  for  my  fellow  settlers  at  the  new 
mill  they  built.  We  dammed  up  the  stream  that 
flowed  into  the  harbor,  imported  some  millstones, 
and  erected  a  mill.  Not  only  did  I  have  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  mill  but  1  also  had  a  store  in  connection 
with  it.  The  settlers  could  come  and  trade  in 
butter,  hams,  etc.  for  such  necessities  as  salt,  mo¬ 
lasses,  needles,  and  cloth. 

With  all  my  obligations,  I  had  to  find  time  to 
serve  on  a  committee,  the  duty  of  which  was  to 
examine  those  who  wished  to  make  new  homes  in 
the  settlement.  We  were  very  particular  who  came 
to  live  with  us.  No  one  could  build  a  home  or  even 
board  with  someone  else  unless  he  received  our 
sanction.  Yes,  God  was  right  good  to  me,  blessed 
me  with  good  health  and  a  long  life.  Because  of 
this,  I  was  able  to  perform  many  tasks. 

Tom:  Reverend  Leverich,  you  certainly  are  a  very 
busy  and  important  man.  Your  congregation  must 
be  proud  of  you.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
listen  to  your  narrative.  We  are,  indeed,  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  your  fine  talk.  Thank  you. 
Reverend  Leverich. 
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(Music) 

Tom:  Time  rolls  on.  Two  years  pass  by.  Six  men 
with  their  families  who  lived  near  Boston  now  set 
sail  for  Long  Island.  They  did  not  know  just 
where  they  were  going  but  after  a  while  they  came 
to  a  place  now  called  Setauket.  They  made  their 
homes  there. 

May  I  introduce  John  Scudder,  John  Sweezey, 
Roger  Chester,  Thomas  Charles,  and  Jonathan 
Porter?  Mr.  Scudder  has  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  the  spokesman. 

Mr.  Scudder. 

Mr.  Scudder:  Your  chairman  has  already  told  you 
that  we  did  not  have  an  idea  as  to  where  we  were 
going  to  settle  on  Long  Island.  We  stopped  at 
Southold  to  see  some  friends.  We  met  Thomas 
Mapes,  who  advised  us  to  sail  west  along  the 
Sound  coast  until  we  came  to  a  beautiful  land¬ 
locked  harbor.  We  did  not  know  much  about  these 
parts  so  we  asked  Mr.  Mapes  to  come  with  us. 
We  sailed  into  Conscience  Bay  and  came  to  land 
at  its  southern  extremity.  We  built  our  homes 
around  the  Village  Green,  which  is  high  up  on  a 
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hill  overlooking  the  bay.  We  first  called  our 
hamlet  Ashford,  but  later  it  was  named  Setauket 
after  the  Indians  from  whom  we  bought  the  land. 

Just  after  we  finished  building  our  homes  and 
moving  our  families  in,  our  friends,  learning  of 
such  a  wonderful,  peaceful  place,  came  along  with 
their  families.  Within  a  year,  fifty  settlers  had 
come  to  live  with  us.  They  came  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  from  other  settlements  already  estab¬ 
lished.  We  lived  very  happily  together.  We 
didn’t  quarrel  over  religion  or  politics. 

Tom:  How  did  you  get  along  with  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Scudder:  Fine.  The  Indians  had  a  village  on 
what  you  know  as  Strong’s  Neck.  They  treated 
us  nicely  and  we  treated  them  well,  too.  We  did 
not  erect  any  forts  or  build  any  palisaded  yards 
for  our  cattle.  Our  cattle  were  never  molested  by 
the  Indians.  We  went  into  our  fields  and  to  church 
on. Sunday  without  carrying  our  guns. 

Tom  :  Did  you  build  a  church? 

Mr.  Scudder:  Ten  years  after  we  first  came  to  Se¬ 
tauket,  we  built  a  town  hall.  There  we  held  our 
church  meetings  for  nine  years. 
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Our  first  regular  minister  was  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Brewster,  the  grandson  of  Elder  Brewster  who 
came  over  in  the  “Mayflower.”  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Harvard  College. 

Tom:  I  know,  Mr-  Scudder,  that  you  could  tell  us 
a  lot  more  about  your  settlement,  but  because  of 
time  I  must  interrupt  you.  We  indeed  thank  you 
for  your  historical  contribution. 

{Music) 

Tom:  Time  flies.  It  is  now  1663,  one  year  before  the 
English  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Among  the  numerous  settlers  there  was  a  man 
'  who  became  very  restless.  He  was  a  man  of  grit 
and  determination.  A  man  who  thought  his  own 
thoughts  and  did  things  as  his  heart  and  his  con¬ 
science  dictated.  We  will  now  hear  this  man  tell 
how  he  settled  Smithtown.  May  I  present  Hon. 
Richard  Smith,  known  to  many  of  us  today  as 
“Bull”  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  came  to  Long  Island  from  New  England  soon 
after  Southampton  was  settled.  I  took  an  active 
part  in  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  that 
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colony.  1  was  elected  constable  and  served  in 
that  office  for  several  years.  I  tried  to  perform 
the  duties  of  my  office  as  any  good  citizen  would 
do.  I  believed  in  the  freedom  of  speech  and  many 
times  I  vigorously  expressed  myself  in  condemn¬ 
ing  certain  things  I  thought  were  not  perfectly 
proper  regarding  the  way  the  government  of  the 
colony  was  conducted.  I  criticized  the  decisions 
of  the  magistrates  so  severely  that  the  people 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  leave  the  settlement. 

I  departed  with  my  family  and  lived  for  a  while 
in  Setauket.  I  built  myself  a  home  there  and  lived 
quite  happily  for  a  time.  More  and  more  people 
came  to  live  in  the  community.  The  neighbors 
were  getting  too  close.  Now,  Hon.  Lion  Gardiner, 
whom  you  all  know,  was  given  a  tract  of  land  by 
Wyandanch,  the  Chief  of  the  Montauks  and  Great 
Sachem  of  all  the  island  tribes.  Lion  Gardiner 
had  rescued  the  Chief’s  daughter  from  her  Indian 
captors  in  New  England.  I  explored  this  huge 
tract  of  land  and  found  it  very  good.  Its  hills 
were  covered  with  forests,  its  streams  filled  with 
fish,  its  creeks  with  oysters  and  clams.  No  man 
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had  yet  settled  there,  although  thirteen  years  be¬ 
fore  six  men  had  purchased  four  necks  of  land  from 
the  local  Indians.  Lieutenant  Gardiner  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  I  knew  that  he  would  have  no 
use  for  this  land  so  far  from  East  Hampton.  He 
gladly  conveyed  the  land  to  me. 

Having  obtained  this  land,  I  immediately  moved 
my  family  to  a  site  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nisse- 
quogue  River,  near  its  outlet.  There  1  made  a 
clearing.  Soon  my  seven  stalwart  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  old  enough  to  establish  homes.  It 
was  well  that  my  sons  did  so,  because  when  I 
obtained  the  patent  from  Governor  Nicolls  in  1664, 
he  said  that  I  must  have  at  least  ten  families  on 
the  tract  within  three  years. 

Tom:  I  understand  that  you  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  your  land. 

Mr.  SMiTH:  Yes,  I  did.  The  deed  that  covered  the 
tract  given  by  Wyandanch  to  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
then  transferred  to  me,  was  very  indefinite  about 
the  bounds.  Then,  too,  the  heirs  of  those  six  men 
who  have  been  mentioned  made  claims.  Yes,  sir,  I 
had  great  arguments,  also  legal  fights,  but  when 
one  owns  land,  he  owns  it. 
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Tom:  Is  it  true  that  you  used  to  ride  a  bull? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  don't  think  that  is  very  important  to 
the  settling  of  Smithtown.  I  must  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  I  did.  Horses  were  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth 
and  very  dear.  Yes,  sir,  I  once  rode  my  best  bull 
all  the  way  to  East  Hampton. 

Tom:  We  have  time  for  one  more  item  of  interest. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  as  I  have  said,  my  family  grew 
up.  One,  my  daughter  Elizabeth,  left  me  and  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Governor  Carteret.  He  named  a  settlement 
after  her.  That's  how  Elizabethtown  received  its 
name.  One  of  my  sons  was  drowned  in  the  river. 
I  had  sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandsons,  all 
Smiths.  That  made  Smithtown. 

Tom  :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  story  of  Smith- 
town’s  settling. 

{Music) 

Tom:  Twenty  years  roll  by.  It  is  now  1683.  Upon 
the  scene  appears  an  Englishman,  the  son  of  the 
secretary  to  the  first  English  governor  of  the  colony 
of  New  York.  He  obtained  a  ten-mile-square  tract 
of  land  that  is  now  the  eastern  half  of  the  town 
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of  I  slip.  We  have  the  honor  of  having  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  us,  Hon.  William  Nichols,  who  will  tell 
how  he  came  to  live  in  Suffolk  County. 

Mr.  Nichols:  I  came  to  the  colony  of  New  York 
with  my  father  in  1664,  which  was  the  time  that 
my  country  captured  New  Amsterdam.  My  fath¬ 
er  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  north  side 
of  Long  Island  at  and  around  what  is  known  to 
you  as  Plandome.  I,  too,  being  an  ambitious  young 
man,  wanted  to  own  an  estate,  so  I  obtained  from 
the  governor  a  patent  for  the  land  that  your  chair¬ 
man  has  already  told  you  about.  Being  a  lawyer 
and  interested  in  politics  like  my  father,  I  wanted 
an  office  in  the  government.  To  qualify  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  from  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  I  had  to  reside  there,  so  in  1701,  I  moved  to  my 
tract  of  land  and  built  a  home  there.  I  called  those 
many  thousands  of  acres  I  slip  Grange,  because  it 
was  from  Islipe,  in  England,  that  my  family  came. 
My  home  was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  what 
is  known  today  as  Heckscher  State  Park. 

Tom  :  Did  very  many  people  come  to  live  in  the  town 
of  I  slip? 
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Mr.  Nichols:  No,  very  few  people  came,  because 
this  part  of  Suffolk  County  was  very  hard  to  reach. 
One  could  come  by  boat  through  dangerous  inlets 
or  over  rough  trails  through  forests.  I  did  not 
want  to  sell  any  part  of  my  land  as  long  as  I  lived. 
One  or  two  persons  had  tracts  of  land  to  the  west 
of  me.  They  sub-divided  as  soon  as  they  found 
purchasers.  There  were  not  enough  people  in  those 
parts  to  have  a  town  government  when  the  Colon¬ 
ial  Assembly  gave  them  power  to  do  so.  They 
waited  ten  years,  until  1720,  to  start  a  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  then  there  were  but  thirty  people 
who  had  the  right  to  vote. 

Tom:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nichols. 

(Music) 

Tom:  And  so  we  bring  to  a  close  our  visit  into  the 
past.  In  a  period  of  less  than  half  a  century,  Suf¬ 
folk  County  was  colonized  in  eight  different  sec¬ 
tions.  As  soon  as  some  came  and  found  that  they 
could  make  a  living,  establish  homes  without  fear 
of  molestation  by  the  Indians,  and  enjoy  unlimited 
freedom,  others  followed.  By  1700,  a  number  of 
other  settlements  besides  these  eight  had  come  into 
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existence,  by  people  going  out  from  the  original 
ones.  The  names  of  the  early  settlers  are  familiar 
to  us.  Villages  have  been  named  after  them,  as 
well  as  streets  and  avenues.  Thus  they’re  kept  in 
our  minds.  You  have  seen  how  noble  and  brave 
our  forefathers  were-  It  is  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  what  we  are  today— a  wonderful,  rich,  and 
powerful  country. 


A  HAMPTON  WINDMILL 
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What  To  Do 

1.  Make  a  map  of  Suffolk  County  and  locate  these 
settlements. 

2.  Write  down  all  the  names  of  the  streets  and 
avenues  in  your  community  that  are  named  for 
people  who  lived  a  century  or  more  ago. 

3.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  settlement  of  your 
village. 

4.  Prepare  a  reproduction  of  an  early  colonial 
scene  that  took  place  in  your  village,  by  use  of 
the  sand  table  or  by  constructing  a  model. 
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As  i  was  coming  to  school  this  morning,”  said 
Jack,  “I  met  an  old  man  down  by  the  stores.  He  told 
me  how  happy  I  ought  to  be  to  go  to  school.  He  did 
not  have  all  the  nice  things  to  study  with  or  the 
beautiful  auditorium  and  gymnasium  that  are  in  this 
building.  Let’s  invite  him  to  our  school  tomorrow 
and  have  him  tell  about  how  he  went  to  school  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Perhaps  he  knows  how  his  father 
obtained  his  education.” 
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“That  is  a  fine  idea,”  said  the  teacher.  All  the  other 
pupils  agreed.  Jack  was  given  the  opportunity  of 
inviting  the  old  gentleman. 

Next  morning,  the  boys  and  girls  happened  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  They  saw  Jack  walking  along 
with  his  friend.  He  was  a  nice  old  man.  He  looked 
very  refined  and  pleasant.  The  children  knew  that 
he  would  be  interesting,  even  before  he  came  into 
the  building.  They  entered  the  room  just  as  the  nine 
o’clock  bell  rang. 

The  teacher  said,  “Jack,  introduce  your  friend.” 

“Miss  Smith  and  Classmates:  This  morning  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  a  gentleman  who 
has  lived  in  this  village  all  his  life — Mr.  Richard 
Hallock.  His  father  and  grandfather  also  dwelt  here. 
He  is  going  to  tell  us  how  he  and  his  father  went  to 
school. 

“Mr.  Hallock.”  Everyone  applauded. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  come  here  this  morning.  You 
seem  so  happy  that  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  would 
like  to  be  a  young  boy  and  come  to  school  again.  It 
is  so  nice  to  know  that  you  are  interested  in  learning 
about  the  past. 
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"It  was  seventy  years  ago  when  I  first  went  to 
school.  The  schoolhouse  was  located  on  this  very 
spot  on  which  your  beautiful  school  is  today-  At 
that  time,  there  were  woods  all  around  here.  No 
houses  could  be  seen.  It  was  built  here  because 
the  land  was  of  no  value,  'not  even  beans  or  buck¬ 
wheat  would  grow  here/  Then  too,  they  put  it  here 
so  that  the  people  would  not  be  troubled  with  the 
noise  of  the  playing  children.  Also,  it  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  being  tempted  to  chase  the  cows  or  chick¬ 
ens  in  some  farmer’s  barnyard. 

“The  schoolhouse  was  a  long,  narrow,  one-room 
building.  Its  foundation  was  just  a  number  of  boul¬ 
ders  placed  at  corners  and  in  between  them.  It  was 
high  enough  from  the  ground  to  put  our  sleds  under 
it  in  the  winter,  our  kites  in  the  spring,  and  our  hoops 
in  the  fall.  There  were  eight  windows  on  each  side, 
besides  a  lot  of  holes  and  cracks  through  which  the 
wind  whistled.  The  sides  were  covered  with  shingles. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  was  decorated  with  the 
carving  of  a  sloop,  tree,  or  man. 

“There  were  two  rows  of  double  seats,  one  on  each 
side.  The  teacher’s  desk  was  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
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the  stove  in  the  middle,  and  the  entry  door  at  the 
other  end.  The  seats  and  desks  were  made  of  wood 
by  some  local  carpenter.  They  were  painted  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  inkstains  and  the  initials  of  some  mis¬ 
chievous  boys  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  see 
how  sharp  their  jackknives  were.  Some  of  the  older 
boys  would  proudly  point  out  to  the  little  fellows 
the  marks  left  by  some  big  brother. 

“Your  teacher  may  sometimes  think  that  you  are 
very  bad  boys.  I  know  you  would  not  climb  on  the 
roof  and  stuff  the  chimney  full  of  leaves,  causing  the 
stove  to  smoke  so  much  that  school  would  have  to 
be  dismissed.  Neither  would  you  put  a  cork  in  the  ink 
bottle  on  the  stove.  When  the  ink  became  hot,  off 
went  the  cork.  A  beautiful,  black  spot  from  that  time 
on  decorated  the  ceiling. 

“Sometimes  at  noon,  the  big  boys  would  go  up  in 
the  peak  of  the  building  over  the  ceiling.  There  they 
would  rout  out  the  mice  and  throw  the  wasps’  nests 
down  on  the  girls. 

“Nobody  had  to  go  to  school  when  I  was  young. 
The  little  children  started  in  the  fall.  When  winter 
came,  the  older  boys  put  in  an  appearance.  There 
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were  boys  big  enough  to  be  called  men  going  to 
school  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter.  On  account  of 
this,  they  never  got  anywhere,  repeating  over  and 
over  what  they  had  learned  the  previous  year. 

“All  the  grades  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  were 
taught  by  the  one  teacher.  They  read,  they  wrote, 
and  did  arithmetic.  They  had  geography,  history, 
and  grammar.  The  last  thing  they  did  each  day  was 
to  stand  up  in  a  line  and  spell.  We  did  our  arithmetic 
on  slates  with  slate  pencils,  which  broke  every  time 
they  were  dropped.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  teach¬ 
er  ‘set  the  copy/  that  is,  wrote  a  sentence.  The  child 
then  tried  to  copy  it  as  many  times  as  there  was  room 
for  it  on  the  slate.  When  we  had  finished  our  sums 
or  writing,  we  showed  our  work  to  the  teacher.  He 
would  praise  or  scold  us. 

“To  erase  the  work,  the  boys  usually  spit  on  their 
slates  and  then  rubbed  them  off  with  their  coat 
sleeves.  The  little  girls  were  neater.  They  had  a 
bottle  of  water  and  a  rag  to  do  the  trick.  Because 
the  slates  were  dirty  and  bred  disease,  they  have  van¬ 
ished  from  schoolrooms.  In  our  young  days,  we  did 
not  know  there  were  such  things  as  bacteria. 
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"We  did  our  arithmetic  by  rule.  We  had  to  know 
these  rules  by  number.  When  the  teacher  said,  ‘Give 
me  rule  five/  you  just  had  to  or  else  be  punished. 
My  arithmetic  was  written  by  Daboll.  My  geography 
was  Peter  Parley’s.  I  can  still  see  the  picture  of  the 
Chinaman  selling  rats  for  eating  purposes,  that  was 
in  it.  I  used  the  same  geography  that  my  older  bro¬ 
thers  had  used. 

"Before  I  could  read  a  piece  in  my  little  reading 
book,  I  had  to  know  how  to  spell  all  the  words.  As  I 
read,  1  would  count  one  when  I  paused  for  a  comma, 
two  for  a  semi-colon,  three  for  a  colon,  and  four  for 
a  period. 

"My  dad  said  there  wasn’t  much  use  of  my  going 
beyond  the  grades.  1  had  no  hankering  for  school. 
So  when  I  had  completed  the  eighth  grade,  I  left 
school  and  went  to  work. 

"Father  was  an  educated  man,  that  is,  for  his  day. 
His  father,  my  grandfather,  said  that  at  least  one 
of  the  family  should  be  a  man  of  learning.  My 
father  was  selected  to  be  the  one  who  must  apply 
himself  to  his  books. 

"It  was  in  the  fall  of  1831  that  father  entered 
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Clinton  Academy  at  East  Hampton.  Clinton  Acad¬ 
emy  was  the  first  recognized  high  school  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  began  its  existence  five  years  be¬ 
fore  Washington  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  named  after  George  Clinton,  the  first 
man  to  become  Governor  of  New  York  after  it  be¬ 
came  a  state.  He  gave  the  academy  its  bell. 

“Clinton  Academy  was  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  State.  At  least  a  dozen  others  were  afterward 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  They 
were  the  only  high  schools  that  existed.  Our  public 
high  schools  did  not  start  until  after  1853,  when  the 
State  allowed  union  free  school  districts  to  maintain 
high  schools  if  the  people  desired  them. 

“My  father  boarded  with  a  family  in  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  while  he  was  going  to  school.  He  had  to  get  up 
early,  for  school  started  at  eight  o’clock.  Two  hours 
were  allowed  for  dinner — between  eleven  and  one. 
School  was  out  at  four.  It  lasted  all  the  year  ’round. 
There  were  two  three-week  vacations — one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  September.  An  exhibition  and 
examinations  were  held  two  days  before  each  vaca¬ 
tion. 
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“If  the  students  did  not  go  home  on  week  ends, 
they  had  to  attend  church  twice  on  Sundays. 

“There  were  three  courses  of  study:  the  common 
school,  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught;  the 
classical;  and  the  academic.  My  father  was  a  student 
in  the  classical  course.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  English.  His  tuition  was  eight 
dollars  a  year,  paid  in  four  installments.  He  also  had 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  fires 
during  the  winter. 

“His  English  teacher  was  William  Payne,  who  was 
the  father  of  John  Howard  Payne.  As  you  know,  he 
was  the  author  of  that  famous  old-time  song,  ‘Home, 
Sweet  Home.’ 

“Father  often  told  me  about  his  studies  and  the 
recognition  he  received  on  exhibition  days.  He  told 
me  how  he  gave  an  oration  in  Latin  that  was  ‘so  ele¬ 
gantly  spoken’  that  he  was  given  a  prize.  His  pen¬ 
manship  could  rarely  be  excelled. 

“I  have  brought  you  some  specimens  of  his  hand¬ 
writing  and  some  books  that  he  used  in  his  studies.” 

The  children  looked  at  the  beautiful  writing  of 
their  friend’s  father,  which  was  over  a  hundred 
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years  old.  They  admired  it  very  much.  Jack  said, 
“My,  they  certainly  took  a  lot  of  pains  to  write  so 
nicely.”  They  then  glanced  through  the  books,  which 
were  small  and  uninteresting,  having  no  pictures  and 
no  diagrams. 

Then  Mr.  Hallock  continued.  “I  am  surely  proud 
of  my  father’s  handwriting.  You  must  remember 
that  they  had  only  quill  pens  with  which  to  write. 
This  kind  of  pen  could  be  used  only  a  little  while 
before  it  had  to  be  sharpened  again. 

“The  people  of  East  Hampton  have  preserved  the 
old  academy  building.  This  hundred-and-fifty-year- 
old  building  is  fifty  feet  long  and  three  stories  high. 
There  were  classrooms  on  every  floor.  The  gable  ends 
are  made  of  brick  that  came  from  Holland.  A  splen¬ 
did  porch  is  on  the  side  facing  wide  Main  Street. 
When  the  academy  was  built,  it  was  considered  a 
very  expensive  undertaking.  The  people  were  very 
proud  of  their  building,  with  its  forty  windows  and 
balcony. 

“Across  the  street  stood  the  old  church.  In  its 
belfry  was  the  town  clock,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  a  weather  vane.  This  vane  has  now  been 
placed  with  other  treasures  in  the  academy. 
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“When  you  go  to  East  Hampton,  be  sure  to  visit 
the  old  academy.  There  you  will  see  maps,  charts, 
and  instruments  that  were  used  to  teach  the  students 
a  long  time  ago. 

“When  my  ancestor,  Peter  Hallock,  came  to  South- 
old  with  the  other  colonists,  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  their  minds  after  they  had  built  their  homes  was 
to  build  a  church  and  a  school.  The  most  learned  man 
of  any  colonial  community  was  the  minister  of  the 
church.  He  was  usually  a  college  graduate.  A  man 
became  a  doctor  by  studying  with  another  doctor  and 
going  with  him  to  visit  the  patients.  The  lawyer  was 
the  country  squire  who  had  read  law  and  talked  with 
other  lawyers. 

“The  minister  often  tutored  boys  for  college.  That 
was  before  the  establishment  of  academies.  My  great- 
great-uncle  was  prepared  for  Yale  by  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Setauket. 

“Education  wasn't  much  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Why,  you  boys  and  girls  know  more  than 
some  of  the  teachers  did  then.  They  were  very  poorly 
paid,  too.  One  schoolmaster  said,  *  'Tis  little  they 
pays  me  and  little  I  teaches  them.' 
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“There  were  two  ways  by  which  the  schoolmasters 
received  their  salaries.  One  way  was  for  those  who 
sent  children  to  school  to  pay  so  much  for  each  child 
and  board  the  schoolmaster  a  stated  number  of  weeks 
in  the  family.  The  more  children  that  went  to  school, 
the  more  weeks  he  stayed  in  that  home.  The  other 
way  was  for  the  people  to  tax  themselves  to  support 
the  school.  This  was  the  case  in  Huntington  in  1657. 
Jonas  Holdsworth  was  the  schoolmaster.  They  agreed 
to  pay  him,  not  in  money,  but  in  produce  worth 
twenty-five  pounds  English  money.  They  gave  him 
butter,  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle.  They  also  provided 
him  with  a  ‘sufficient’  house  and  a  'parcel’  of  ground 
adjoining  it.  The  people  made  a  three-year  agree¬ 
ment  with  him.  The  contract  was  very  lengthy  and 
full  of  legal  phrases.  1  don’t  believe  you  would  like 
to  read  it  with  all  its  misspelled  words  and  words 
that  we  do  not  use  today- 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  that  the  mother 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  kept  a  boarding  school  for  girls  at  East 
Hampton.  It  was  about  the  year  1800,  during  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s  father  was  pastor  of  the  old 
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church  that  I  mentioned.  The  girls  were  taught  paint¬ 
ing,  embroidering,  and  other  needlework. 

“\  have  told  you  so  much  that  I  think  I  have 
tired  you.  Remember,  you  have  the  finest  chance  in 
the  world  to  get  an  education.  You  have  a  beautiful 
building,  which  is  furnished  with  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  You  have  skilled  teachers,  wonderful  books, 
and  helps.  All  this  is  far  superior  to  what  I  had  in 
my  day.  Make  the  most  of  it.” 
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What  To  Do. 

1.  Find  out  where  the  first  school  was  built  in  your 
community. 

2.  Perhaps  an  old  school  building  is  still  in  the 
village,  made  into  a  store  or  dwelling.  Find  out. 

3.  Did  your  village  have  an  academy? 

4.  Have  interviews  with  old  people  about  their 
school  days. 

5.  Make  an  exhibit  of  old  schoolbooks. 
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The  historical  play  that  the  children  gave  a  month 
before  was  so  well  liked  by  the  whole  school  that 
they  were  asked  to  give  another.  Here  it  is,  just  as 
they  wrote  it  and  acted  it. 

The  Cast: 

Richard  Woodhull,  Justice . Thomas  Links 

John  Thomas,  Constable . George  Smith 

Andrew  Gibbs,  Qerk . Jack  Lucas 

Richard  Smith  (“Bull”  Smith),  Farmer.. Wm.  Johnson 
Sarah  Smith  (wife  of  Richard  Smith ).... Dorothy  LeBleu 

Citizens  of  Brookhaven  Township . All  other  girls  and 

boys  in  the  class. 
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Act  One  —  Scene  I 

In  an  old-fashioned  room.  Time  -  1686,  in  Setauket. 

Justice  Woodhull  (seated  at  a  table,  writing): 
Constable  Thomas,  here  is  a  warrant  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  Town  Meeting  to  be  held  Monday  next  at  the 
meetinghouse.  See  that  you  notify  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  our  town  in  time  for  them  to  assemble. 

Constable:  Your  Honor,  your  orders  will  be  obeyed. 

(Departs.) 

Justice  Woodhull:  Oh,  there  is  so  much  business — 
the  patent  to  be  obtained,  new  inhabitants  to  be 
admitted,  the  thatch  beds  to  be  protected,  the 
home  lots  to  be  allotted,  roads  to  be  cut  through, 
meetinghouse  to  be  repaired,  boundaries  to  be 
passed  upon,  and  earmarks  to  be  registered.  One 
can  hardly  do  anything  else  but  attend  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  our  town.  The  meeting  will  not  interfere 
with  the  inhabitants’  work,  because  they  have  all 
their  crops  harvested.  It’s  getting  cold,  and  they 
cannot  do  much  but  chop  wood,  mend  fences,  and 
go  clamming  when  the  weather  permits.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  a  good  day. 
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Scene  II 
Farm  House 

(Drum  beating  in  the  distance.) 

Richard  Smith:  I  must  be  going  to  the  Town  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sarah.  It  is  called  for  twelve  o’clock.  See  that 
our  boys  water  the  cows  and  feed  the  pigs  and 
chickens  before  night.  They  can  husk  corn  this 
afternoon. 

Sarah:  Yes,  Richard. 

Richard:  Keep  plenty  of  logs  on  the  fire.  My  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  it  is  going  to  clear  off  cold. 

Sarah:  Yes,  Richard. 

Richard:  Good-bye,  my  lady. 

Sarah  :  Good-bye. 


Act  Two 
Meetinghouse 

(Men  slowly  assemble  in  the  meetinghouse.  Groups 
are  talking.  The  drummer  beats  his  drum  outside  the 
building.  The  men  find  seats  on  the  rough  benches. 
The  officers  take  their  positions.  Justice  Woodhull 
presides.  The  clerk  sits  at  the  table.  The  constable 
stands  guard  in  the  rear.) 
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Justice  Woodhull  (pounding  a  gavel):  Will  the 
meeting  please  come  to  order.  We  must  have  order. 

Constable  (shouts):  ORDER!  ORDER!  ORDER! 

Justice  Woodhull  (to  the  clerk):  Will  you  read 
the  official  call  to  this  meeting? 

Clerk:  “To  John  Thomas,  you  are  hereby  required 
in  His  Majesty’s  name,  upon  sight  hereof  to  warn 
all  ye  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  meet  and  as¬ 
semble  together  on  Monday  next,  29th  of  this  in¬ 
stant  at  the  meeting  house  about  twelve  of  the 
clock  then  and  there  to  give  their  votes  concerning 
a  patent,  etc.,  hereof  fail  not,  and  this  shall  be 
your  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand, 
Richard  Woodhull.” 

Justice  Woodhull:  Read  the  return. 

Clerk:  “The  return  of  ye  said  warrant. 

1  have  warned  all  ye  inhabitants  of  this  town 
except  the  foreigners  by  me. 

John  Thomas, 

Nov.  ye  29th,  1686.” 

Justice  Woodhull:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  documents.  1  now  declare  this  special  Town 
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Meeting  has  been  called  according  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  our  town.  We  are  now  ready  for 
business.  The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  our  free¬ 
holders.  Answer  “Here”  if  you  are  present. 

Mr.  Constable,  please  make  note  with  the  clerk 
of  those  not  present,  and  collect  a  fine  of  two  shill¬ 
ings  and  sixpence  from  each  before  the  regular 
meeting  unless  satisfactory  reason  be  given  for 
such  failure  to  attend. 

Constable:  Aye,  sir. 

Clerk  (calling  the  roll) :  Timothy  Brewster,  William 
Frost,  Peter  Whitehair,  Jacob  Longbottom,  Rich¬ 
ard  Floyd,  John  Brewster  (no  answer),  Richard 
Smith,  Andrew  Gibbs,  William  Williams  (no  an¬ 
swer),  John  Thomas,  Richard  Woodhull,  John 
Bayles,  Daniel  Lane,  John  Jenner,  John  Tucker, 
Nathaniel  Horton. 

(All  those  present  answer,  “Here.”) 

Justice  Woodhull:  Fellow  Freeholders,  we  have 
met  here  to  consider  the  patent  that  is  offered  for 
our  acceptance.  A  year  ago  at  a  special  meeting, 
we  voted  and  agreed  that  Mr.  Samuel  Eburne  be 
authorized  to  go  to  New  York  to  see  His  Excel- 
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lency.  Governor  Sir  Thomas  Dongan,  about  a  new 
patent  for  this  township.  After  almost  a  year,  a 
new  patent  has  been  submitted  for  your  approval. 
Most  of  you  know  what  this  patent  covers  through 
your  discussions  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  Eburne. 
There  are  some  differences  between  this  and  the 
first  patent  granted  to  us  twenty  years  ago.  This 
one  includes  all  grants  given  to  private  individuals 
and  brings  them  under  the  control  of  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Smith:  Your  Honor,  more  and  more  laws!  This 
town  will  be  full  of  laws!  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  am 
going  where  I  can  live  with  freedom  from  this 
order,  that  ordinance,  and  that  law!  I  say  it  is  a 
disgrace  in  this  land  of  freedom  that  the  actions 
of  men  be  hindered.  I  won’t  stand  for  it!  I  am 
going  to  move  out  of  here. 

Justice  Woodhull:  The  gentleman  is  talking  out  of 
order.  Desist  from  speaking. 

(Constable  moves  forward.) 

Mr.  Lane:  Your  Honor,  1  move  that  we  accept  the 
patent  offered  to  us  by  His  Excellency,  Sir  Thomas 
Dongan. 
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Mr.  Tucker:  I  second  this  motion. 

Justice  Woodhull:  You  have  heard  this  motion  and 
the  second  to  it.  All  in  favor  say  “Aye." 

(Those  who  approve  the  motion  say,  “Aye.”) 

Mr.  Smith:  NAY! 

Justice  Woodhull:  The  “Ayes”  have  it.  Is  there 
any  other  business  to  come  before  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Longbottom:  Mr.  Chairman,  — 

Justice  Woodhull:  I  cannot  recognize  you.  It  has 
been  ruled  that  in  these  town  meetings  no  one  can 
address  the  meeting  unless  he  uncovers  his  head. 

Mr.  Longbottom  (taking  off  his  hat):  This  past 
year  the  cowkeepers  have  been  slow  about  coming 
around  in  the  morning  for  my  cows.  Some  morn¬ 
ings  they  forgot  them  altogether.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  giving  them  their  allowance  of  butter 
or  paying  them  in  wheat  or  peas.  I  want  this 
matter  attended  to. 

Justice  Woodhull:  I  am  sure  our  overseer,  Norton, 
will  investigate  the  matter  for  you  and  next  year 
things  will  be  better.  Are  there  any  other  ques¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  Williams  (with  great  dignity):  Honorable  Jus- 
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tice,  Chairman:  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  our 
regular  meeting,  which  according  to  the  new  patent 
is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  I  want 
to  submit  today  this  resolution  to  the  honorable 
and  august  body  of  freeholders  here  present. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  the  freeholders  of  the 
town  of  Brookhaven  permit  Christopher  Swain 
to  take  residence  within  our  borders;  that  he  be 
encouraged  to  work  as  a  smith  for  this  said 
town;  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a  shop  be  built 
for  ye  said  Christopher  before  May  next,  he 
paying  the  workmen  by  work  at  his  trade. 

Regarding  this  resolution,  I  want  to  say  that 
Christopher  Swain  is  a  worthy  man,  experienced 
in  his  trade.  He  would  be  an  asset  to  this  town. 
A  number  of  the  freeholders  here  today  will  testify 
to  these  facts. 

Honorable  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bayles:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  and  will  vouch  for  him.  He  is  a 
man  worthy  of  his  trade.  I  second  the  motion. 
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Justice  Woodhull:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  this  resolution  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  say 

“Aye.” 

(Everyone  replies,  “Aye.") 

Mr.  Tucker:  Honorable  Chairman:  Three  years 
ago,  we  made  a  law  regarding  the  keeping  of  hogs 
out  of  the  woods.  This  law  has  not  been  enforced. 
They  are  trampling  down  our  thatch  in  the  beds 
by  the  bay.  In  the  fall,  they  are  destroying  our 
precious  bayberries  by  running  through  them.  I 
want  this  law  strictly  enforced. 

Justice  Woodhull:  If  you  know  the  owners  who 
let  their  hogs  run  loose,  give  their  names  to  our 
constable.  He  will  have  to  act,  for  that  is  the  law. 
The  trouble  is  the  lack  of  evidence.  Nobody  wants 
to  complain.  If  you  want  this  law  obeyed,  come 
forward  with  the  facts  and  be  ready  to  testify  as 
a  witness.  Is  there  any  other  business?  If  not,  will 
someone  move  that  we  adjourn? 

Mr.  Floyd:  Honorable  Chairman,  I  move  that  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  Whitehair:  I  second  the  motion. 

Justice  Woodhull:  It  has  been  moved  and  second- 
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ed  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

(Someone  says,  “Question/') 

Justice  Woodhull:  All  in  favor  say  “Aye.” 

(They  respond,  “Aye.”) 

Justice  Woodhull:  This  special  meeting  is  adjourn¬ 
ed.  Our  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  twelve 
noon,  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1687,  unless  a  special  meeting  be  called  before 
that  time. 

(He  strikes  his  gavel  once.) 

*  *  *  * 

After  the  play  was  over,  a  question  period  was 
held.  The  student  body  was  allowed  to  ask  questions. 
Thomas  Links  played  the  part  of  chairman. 
Chairman:  We  are  ready  for  questions.  Raise  your 
hands  ....  The  boy  at  the  end  of  the  seat? 

Boy:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  have  town  meetings  to¬ 
day? 

Chairman:  No.  All  the  ten  towns  had  town  meet¬ 
ings  until  1885,  when  the  State  law  abolished  them. 

Yes,  the  young  lady  to  the  right? 
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Question:  Did  they  hold  the  town  meetings  at  Se- 
tauket  as  long  as  they  lasted? 

Chairman:  No,  the  town  meetings  of  Brookhaven 
Town  were  later  held  in  Coram.  They  were  held 
there  before  1792.  The  exact  date  is  not  known. 
It  was  more  convenient  to  have  them  there  because 
Coram  was  in  the  center  of  the  town.  They  were 
held  in  and  around  the  house  now  occupied  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Lester  Davis  on  Route  25.  The  people  came 
in  wagons  and  on  horseback.  They  tied  their  hors¬ 
es  to  the  fences  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  men 
had  a  good  time  talking  with  each  other  besides 
taking  care  of  the  town’s  business.  Because  there 
were  so  many  horses  to  water,  the  town  had  a 
pump  installed  at  the  place  where  Routes  25  and 
109  cross.  It  stood  there  for  many  years  and  was 
used  by  people  who  traveled  that  way  the  year 
round.  When  the  State  roads  went  through,  the 
pump  was  removed. 

Question  :  How  do  we  elect  officers  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  town  today? 

Chairman:  The  officers  of  the  town  of  Brookhaven, 
consisting  of  a  supervisor,  clerk,  eight  justices  of 
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the  peace,  tax  receiver,  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways,  six  assessors,  school  director,  and  seven  trus¬ 
tees,  are  elected  by  the  people  in  the  fall  of  every 
other  year  except  the  justices,  who  have  a  term  of 
four  years.  These  officers  are  the  same  for  all 
towns  in  the  county  except  trustees.  Only  two 
other  towns  have  trustees.  The  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  assessors  vary  in  each  town. 

The  business  is  carried  on  by  these  officers  and 
other  officers  appointed  by  the  town  boards.  The 
town  boards  make  the  laws  of  the  towns.  They 
are  composed  of  the  supervisors  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  town  clerks  act  as  secretaries.  The 
supervisors  are  the  chairmen. 

Question:  In  what  place  do  they  carry  on  the  town’s 
business  now? 

Chairman:  In  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  located  in 
Patchogue.  The  other  town  halls  are  in  the  villages 
that  have  the  same  names  as  the  towns. 
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Other  Things  To  Find  Out 

1.  Where  did  the  people  of  your  town  first  meet? 

2.  Find  out  some  of  the  old  laws  they  made,  by 
reading  the  town  records. 

3.  Why  was  the  thatch  and  bayberry  so  import¬ 
ant? 

4.  Have  some  elderly  man  tell  the  class  how  he 
went  to  town  meeting. 

5.  Make  a  trip  to  a  town  hall. 

6.  Hold  a  town  meeting,  the  members  of  the  class 
being  the  officers. 

7.  What  do  you  know  about  Richard  Smith? 

8.  How  many  members  are  on  your  town  board? 


PRESENT  TOWN  HALL,  ISLIP 
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Let’s  Eat 


UT 

JL/ ast  night  while  we  were  at  the  dinner  table,  I 
looked  at  my  grandfather  and  began  to  wonder  if, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ate  the  same  kind  of  food 
that  1  eat.  Then  I  wondered  what  his  grandfather 
had  for  his  dinner  some  hundred  fifty  or  more  years 
ago.  So,  after  dinner  I  asked  my  grandfather  what 
people  used  to  eat  and  from  where  the  food  came. 

“You  know,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  how 
different  the  foods  were  then.  I  took  notes  of  what 
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Grandfather  said  and  afterwards  wrote  this  story. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it?" 

"Of  course  we  would,  Jack,”  chorused  the  children. 
So  Jack  read  his  story.  Here  it  is. 

"When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Long  Island,  they 
had  a  very  limited  number  of  things  to  eat.  They 

found  the  Indians  raising  corn  just  like  the  New  Eng- 

•  \ 

land  Indians  did.  So,  they  too,  raised  it.  When  it 
was  ripe,  they  shelled  the  kernels  from  the  cob  and 
made  samp  by  pounding  it  in  a  hollow  log  with  the 
end  of  a  large,  heavy  stick,  which  in  some  cases  was 
attached  to  a  spring  pole.  The  two  things  together 
were  called  a  mortar  and  pestle. 

"They  cooked  it  in  many  ways — sometimes  with 
meat  and  at  other  times  with  game.  When  it  was 
cooked  alone,  they  called  it  porridge.  This  they  ate 
from  a  porringer.  They  also  made  porridge  of  peas 
and  barley. 

"In  the  summertime,  they  would  break  off  the 
green  ears  of  corn  and  roast  them.  Sometimes  they 
would  cut  off  the  kernels,  mix  them  with  string  beans 
and  shell  beans,  and  cook  them  all  together.  The 
Indians  called  this  succotash.  You  can  buy  it  today 
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in  cans  at  the  grocery  stores  but  it  is  not  anything 
like  the  good  old-fashioned  kind. 

“Samp  is  like  what  we  call  coarse  hominy.  Some 
old-time  cooks  still  make  samp  porridge  with  a 
little  salt  pork  cooked  with  it  as  they  did  in  olden 
days.  This  is  a  winter-time  dish. 

“There  were  pumpkins  and  squash,  which  they 
also  served  in  different  ways.  In  the  fall  and  winter, 
some  boys  and  girls  had  to  eat  these  two  vegetables 
so  often  that  they'  got  tired  of  seeing  them.  One  of 
the  odd  ways  of  cooking  was  to  leave  the  pumpkin 
whole  except  for  a  small  place  at  the  top  through 
which  they  removed  the  seeds  Then  the  hollow  left 
in  the  pumpkin  was  filled  with  pieces  of  meat  and 
other  things  and  all  baked  together. 

“The  flour  for  the  bread  was  made  from  wheat 
or  rye  raised  right  on  the  farm.  The  grain  was  taken 
to  the  mill  and  ground  into  flour,  which  was  dark- 
colored  and  coarse  but  full  of  the  things  we  know 
as  vitamins. 

“Every  village  had  its  mill.  Most  of  them  were 
run  by  water  power.  In  the  Hamptons,  there  were 
windmills  that  did  the  grinding.  Almost  all  the  old 
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mills  that  stood  beside  the  many  streams  of  Long 
Island  are  gone,  but  you  can  still  see  some  of  the 
old  windmills.  For  many  years,  these  mills  ground 
the  farmer’s  grain  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  live¬ 
stock.  Besides  the  rye  and  wheat,  there  was  corn. 
It  was  made  into  Indian  meal  from  which  the  house¬ 
wife  made  mush.  Some  boys  and  girls  made  their 
whole  breakfast  or  supper  of  mush  and  milk  and 
sometimes  only  mush  and  water.  That  was  their 
cereal. 

“The  first  settlers  supplied  their  tables  with  wild 
game  birds  and  venison.  All  that  they  needed  was 
guns  and  ammunition.  When  they  wanted  a  change 
of  diet,  they  took  a  rake,  which  hung  conveniently 
on  the  side  of  the  house,  and  down  ta  the  bay  they 
would  go.  Here  they  would  get  mussels,  oysters,  and 
clams,  which  were  in  great  abundance. 

“After  a  while,  they  began  to  raise  hogs,  sheep, 
and  cattle,  which  they  butchered  for  themselves. 
Most  of  this  was  done  in  the  fall.  During  the  fall 
and  winter,  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  and  salted 
meat  for  everyone.  They  ground  the  sausage  meat 
and  smoked  the  hams  and  bacon.  They  made  ‘souse’ 
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of  the  ears,  snout,  and  other  trivial  parts  of  the  pig. 
They  salted  the  pork  and  corned  the  beef. 

“The  old  settlers  had  plenty  to  eat  after  they  began 
to  till  their  soil.  Instead  of  the  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits  we  are  able  to  buy  today,  they  dried, 
salted,  and  pickled  their  vegetables  and  made  jams 
and  sweetmeats  of  the  fruit.  They  also  preserved 
apples,  cherries,  pears,  blueberries,  and  some  of  their 
vegetables,  by  drying  them.  The  jellies  and  sweet¬ 
meats  were  luxuries  on  account  of  the  cost  of  sugar. 

“Most  of  the  sugar  was  brown  and  coarse.  Many 
people  used  molasses  for  sweetening.  This  molasses 
was  made  from  sorghum  grown  right  on  the  farm.  It 
grew  like  corn  and  the  juice  was  pressed  out  the 
same  as  is  done  with  sugar  cane. 

“Potatoes  were  not  used  very  much  for  food  until 
1700,  when  they  were  introduced  on  Long  Island. 
They  were  not  like  the  potatoes  we  have  today,  so 
mealy  and  white.  They  were  rough-looking,  dark, 
and  watery,  and  not  very  palatable  when  cooked.  In 
1780,  they  were  classified  as  Rough  Coat,  Red  Coat, 
Flat  White,  and  Long  White.  The  Rough  Coat  was 
the  best  for  eating.  People  called  them,  in  contempt, 
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‘Irish  Potatoes/  for  they  were  considered  only  fit  for 
cattle  and  only  the  poorest  of  people  ate  them. 

“Most  of  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  County,  up  to 
1890,  did  general  farming.  That  is,  they  raised  food 
for  their  families  and  livestock.  If  there  was  a  sur¬ 
plus,  it  was  sold  or  taken  in  trade  by  the  general 
store  in  the  community.  The  markets  for  larger  quan¬ 
tities  were  in  New  York  City  and  the  cities  in 
New  England. 

“They  had  their  own  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  poul¬ 
try.  From  the  fields,  they  had  potatoes,  rye,  wheat, 
corn,  and  buckwheat  for  flapjacks.  From  their  or¬ 
chards  and  fields,  there  was  fruit,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  They  also  had  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  together  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  beets. 

“Here  is  what  one  family  on  Long  Island  ate 
during  the  winter  of  1811 — fourteen  hogs,  fat  ones 
of  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  each;  four  beeves; 
forty-six  fat  sheep;  some  young  pigs  and  lambs; 
eggs  from  several  fowl;  a  number  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  turkeys.  They  used  the  milk  and  butter  from 
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ten  cows  and  the  produce  from  a  garden  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  They  salted  the  pork,  smoked 
the  hams,  and  ground  two  hundred-weight  of  sausage 
meat. 

“All  that  a  farmer  really  needed  was  a  little  salt 
and  spice  to  make  things  taste  nice.  One  old  farmer 
used  to  put  ten  dollars  in  a  box  on  the  mantle  over 
the  fireplace  and  tell  his  wife  that  it  should  be 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

“Yes,  sir!  The  bins  full  of  grain,  the  mows  full 
of  hay,  the  cellars  full  of  root  vegetables  and  cab¬ 
bage,  the  smoke  house  full  of  meat,  the  pork  barrels 
and  vinegar  barrel  also  in  the  cellar,  and  the  jars 
and  crocks  of  sweetmeats  on  the  pantry  shelves, 
kept  the  family  from  worrying  where  the  next  meal 
was  coming  from  during  the  long  winter.  The  house¬ 
wives  bragged  about  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables,  their  firkins  of 
butter  and  lard,  their  shelves  of  sweetmeats,  and 
their  crocks  of  pickles.  Old  Man  Winter  never 

t 

troubled  the  farmer. 

“Today  there  are  very  few  general  farmers  in 
Suffolk  County  who  try  to  raise  as  much  of  their 
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food  as  possible  and  whose  wives  preserve  and  store 
enough  for  winter  use.  You  can  count  them  on  your 
fingers. 

“The  farmers  of  today  specialize  in  one  crop  or 
three  at  the  most,  for  which  they  find  a  market 
in  New  York  City,  either  direct  or  through  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  or  a  dealer.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  no  livestock  on  their  farms  except  a  few  chick¬ 
ens  or  now  and  then  a  family  cow.  They  buy  their 
meat  and  groceries  just  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

“How  different  were  the  things  these  early  farm¬ 
ers  had  and  did  compared  to  the  things  the  farmers 
of  today  have  and  do.” 
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What  To  Do 

1.  Find  out  if  there  are  any  old  dishes,  cooking 
pots,  or  crocks  owned  by  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

2.  Visit  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society 
building  at  Riverhead  and  see  the  luster  ware 
and  pewter. 

3.  Collect  pictures  of  old-time  cooking  utensils 
and  make  an  exhibit  of  them. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  of 

Suffolk  County? 
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U  <TT 

JLIaw,  haw;  Gad-up,  Gad-up;  Gee,  Gee;  Whoa, 
Whoa,  Whoa,  I  say.  Blame  it,  another  stone!’  That 
is  what  my  father  said  his  grandfather  said  one 
night  while  he  was  asleep,”  Thomas  informed  the 
class  when  he  was  asked  to  start  the  conversation. 

“What  was  he  saying  that  for?”  the  class  wanted 
to  know. 

Thomas  answered,  “He  was  plowing  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  The  oxen  were  being  driven  without  reins, 
only  by  commands.  Slowly  they  went  along,  pulling 
the  old  wooden  plow  with  a  chain  fastened  to  the 
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yoke.  Most  every  time  my  great-grandfather  hit 
a  large  rock  or  a  stump  with  his  plow  it  would  be 
damaged  and  he  would  have  to  take  time  out  to 
repair  it.  It  was  heavy.  It  was  clumsy.  The  plow 
had  a  big  wooden  beam  and  a  mould-board.  The 
mould-board,  which  turned  a  very  poor  furrow,  was 
protected  by  pieces  of  scrap  iron.  In  front  of  the 
mould-board  was  a  sharp  blade  of  steel,  called  a 
coulter,  that  cut  the  turf  and  small  roots.  It  also 
protected  the  mould-board.  It  was  quite  difficult 
to  keep  the  plow  in  the  ground.  An  acre  or  an  acre 
and  a  half  was  a  day’s  work — poor,  shallow  plowing 
at  that.  A  farmer  of  today  wouldn’t  stand  for  such 
plowing  done  in  his  fields.” 

'That  is  very  interesting,”  said  the  class.  “Tell 
some  more  that  your  father  said  about  his  grand¬ 
father's  farming.” 

“If  the  farmer  in  those  days  sowed  grain  such  as 
wheat  and  rye  in  the  fall,  oats  and  barley  in  the 
spring,  and  buckwheat  in  the  early  summer,  he  would 
do  it  by  hand.  Sometimes  he  would  put  the  grain  in 
a  measure  held  above  his  waist  by  a  leather  strap  or 
a  rope  which  went  over  his  shoulder.  At  other  times, 
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he  would  use  an  apron  tied  to  his  waist,  holding  the 
end  of  the  apron  with  his  left  hand.  He  would  meas¬ 
ure  three  paces  from  the  edge  of  the  plowed  ground 
and  then  start  across  the  field,  slinging  the  grain  to 
the  left  and  to  the  right  in  such  a  way  that  every 
part  of  the  ground  was  uniformly  covered.  When  the 
end  of  the  field  was  reached,  he  took  five  paces  over 
and  then  walked  back  across  the  field  again,  looking 
all  the  time  to  see  that  the  seed  he  flung  met  the  other 
seed  he  had  just  sowed.” 

Thomas  continued,  “To  cover  the  grain,  they  used 
a  wooden  harrow.  This  contraption  was  shaped  like 
the  letter  ‘A/  and  it  had  wooden  pegs  protruding 
out  from  the  underside,  all  the  same  length.  These 
were  spaced  along  the  legs  and  crossbar  of  the  ‘A,' 
the  same  distance  apart.  Sometimes  a  heavy  log 
would  be  placed  on  top  of  the  harrow  to  make  the 
teeth  go  down  further  into  the  ground.  They  har¬ 
rowed  once  in  the  same  direction  the  plow  had  gone 
and  once  across  the  field.  Sometimes  it  was  done 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times,  depending  upon 
the  toughness  of  the  plowed  ground.  The  seed  was 
never  covered  uniformly  and  the  kernels  that  fell 
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down  between  the  cracks  of  the  furrows  were  buried 
so  deep  that  they  never  came  up.  Others  that  found 
themselves  in  slight  depressions  were  never  covered 
at  all. 

“Now  if  it  was  corn  they  were  to  plant,  the  farmer 
in  many  cases  didn’t  bother  to  harrow  it  at  all.  He 
would  mark  the  land  across  the  furrows  and  use 
every  fourth  furrow  to  make  a  checkerboard  type  of 
planting.  A  boy  or  girl  would  drop  the  kernels  in 
holes  made  by  a  man  with  a  hoe  who  covered  them 
with  another  clip  of  the  hoe.  The  child  would  count 
out  the  kernels  for  each  hole,  or,  if  he  was  too  small 
to  count,  he  would  use  a  little  container  or  a  big 
thimble  to  measure  enough  for  each  hill.  They  us¬ 
ually  put  in  six  kernels  to  a  hill. 

‘One  for  the  blackbird , 

One  for  the  crow 
One  for  the  cut-worm 
And  three  for  to  grow’ 

“After  the  corn  came  up,  it  was  first  hoed  by  hand 
to  kill  the  weeds  and  soften  the  ground.  There  were 
no  cultivators  in  those  days  and  no  weeders.  When 
the  corn  was  large  enough,  they  began  to  plow  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  first  away  from  the  hills  and  then 
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towards  the  hills,  making  two  trips  in  each  row. 

“And  so  the  oxen  continued  to  be  the  power  on  the 
farms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  pulled  the 
old  wooden  plow  until  the  cast-iron  plow  was  invent¬ 
ed.  The  first  one  of  these  to  be  used  here  was  in 
Southampton  in  1806.  Oxen  were  still  used  for 
plowing  although  horses  were  used  for  riding  and 
for  pulling  the  carriages  for  the  family  to  travel  in 
from  one  place  to  another. 

“When  the  grass  was  to  be  made  into  hay  or  the 
grain  to  be  harvested,  the  farmer  and  his  older  sons 
or  the  hired  man  used  the  scythe  to  cut  the  grass 
and  the  cradle  to  cut  the  grain  and  lay  it  down  on 
the  ground  with  the  heads  of  grain  all  one  way.  All 
day  long  they  went  across  the  field,  cutting  a  swath 
down  and  then  walking  back  to  begin  at  the  same 
end  of  the  field  to  cut  another.  It  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  Great-grandfather  lead  out, 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  following  him.  It  was  a 
rhythmic  motion,  as  graceful  as  the  movement  of  a 
dancer.  The  four-foot  English  scythe,  sharpened  like 
a  razor,  cut  the  grass  as  evenly  as  a  power  mower. 
The  use  of  the  cradle  for  mowing  grain  required  an 
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extra  motion  which  laid  the  grain  in  even  rows  after 
it  was  cut.  The  cradle  was  a  scythe  with  long,  wood¬ 
en  fingers  attached  which  held  the  straw  all  in  one 
direction. 

"In  colonial  times,  cattle  and  sheep  were  the  mon¬ 
ey-makers  on  the  farms.  Later,  of  course,  the  farmer 
added  to  his  income  by  cutting  and  carting  cord  wood 
down  to  the  landing  so  it  could  be  carried  by  boat 
to  New  York  City  for  fuel. 

"These  early  farmers  did  not  use  very  much  plant 
food  such  as  manures  or  fertilizers.  They  had  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  they  gathered  loads  of  seaweed 
from  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  the  sound.  The 
Indians  taught  the  white  man  another  way  to  fer¬ 
tilize  his  corn — by  putting  two  fish  around  each  hill 
of  corn,  to  rot  there  and  feed  the  plants.  Great¬ 
grandfather  owned  a  sloop  which  he  used  to  carry 
wood  to  the  city  and  in  this  he  would  bring  back 
manure  from  the  stables  there.  The  first  commercial 
fertilizer  was  Peruvian  guano.  It  was  introduced 
*  here  in  1825  " 

"Now,  Thomas,  that  is  a  very  interesting  story 
that  your  father  told  you  about  your  great-grand- 
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father's  farming,"  said  the  teacher.  “Now  let's  hear 
about  the  methods  of  the  farmers  of  today.  Who 
can  tell  us  about  them?" 

“I  can,"  said  Jack.  “I  have  been  talking  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  Manager  who  has  an  office  at  River- 
head.  He  told  me  many  interesting  things  and  gave 
me  some  little  books  to  read. 

“We  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  agriculture  of  our 
county  of  Suffolk.  It  ranks  highest  in  the  production 
of  potatoes  in  New  York  State  and  third  of  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  The  highest  production  of 
potatoes  on  Long  Island  was  during  the  year  of  1946, 
when  24,000,000  bushels  were  produced.  A  number 
of  farmers  have  grown  more  than  300  acres  each. 
Also,  our  Suffolk  County  produces  more  than  half 
of  all  the  cauliflower  raised  in  the  State.  Regarding 
our  third  ranking  crop,  green  lima  beans,  we  produce 
more  than  2,000,000  baskets,  which  is  about  one- 
sixth  of  all  that  is  raised  in  the  United  States." 

“How  do  our  farmers  accomplish  so  much?"  asked 
James. 

George,  who  likes  arithmetic,  spoke  up  and  said, 
“One  man  with  a  three-bottom  plow  and  a  tractor 
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can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  our  great-grand¬ 
fathers  could  do  with  fifteen  men  and  fifteen  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  do  a  better  job.  With  a  two-row  planter 
they  can  plant  and  fertilize  twenty  times  as  many 
acres  in  a  day  as  they  could  in  the  days  of  which 
Thomas  spoke.  If  a  farmer  planted  five  acres  of 
potatoes  fifty  years  ago,  he  was  considered  a  great 
farmer.  When  it  comes  to  digging  them,  a  farmer 
of  today  can  take  out  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  many 
in  a  day  with  modern  machinery.  Great-grandfather 
used  a  manure  fork  to  dig  them,  by  pushing  the 
fork  down  beside  the  hill.  He  had  to  do  this  several 
times  to  each  hill  before  he  was  sure  that  he  had  all 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  hill. 

"Coming  back  to  what  Jack  said  about  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  agricultural  products,  I  want  to  make  you 
realize  how  much  all  those  long  figures  mean.  For 
instance,  if  you  put  all  the  potatoes  raised  in  one 
year  in  Suffolk  County,  in  refrigerator  cars — the  kind 
of  freight  cars  in  which  many  of  the  potatoes  are 
shipped — and  these  cars  were  put  end  to  end,  they 
would  reach  nearly  twice  the  length  of  Long  Island. 
If  you  put  the  crates  of  cauliflower  end  to  end,  you 
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could  walk  on  top  of  them  for  650  miles.  Now,  if 
you  pile  the  lima  bean  baskets  that  contain  1950's 
crop,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they  would  reach  a 
height  of  137  miles." 

George  said  that  he  could  go  on  and  tell  them  how 
many  carloads  of  seed  potatoes,  how  many  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  seed  limas,  and  how  many  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  used  by  the  farmers  in  growing  these 
crops.  He  greatly  surprised  the  class  when  he  told 
them  that  more  than  thirty  feet  of  wire  was  used  in 
making  a  standard  cauliflower  crate  and  if  all  the 
wire  on  all  the  crates  was  made  into  one  piece  it 
would  be  about  20,000  miles  long.  He  went  on  to 
say,  “Much  of  the  cauliflower  is  sold  at  auction. 
There  are  two  auction  blocks,  one  at  Riverhead  and 
the  other  at  Southold.  Last  year,  I  went  to  the  one 
in  Riverhead.  The  farmers'  trucks  stretched  back  in 
single  line  for  over  a  mile,  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
drive  before  the  bidders.  It  was  quite  a  sight.  The 
auctioneer  sold  two  or  three  truckloads  a  minute. 
One  day  in  Riverhead  over  300  trucks  loaded  with 
22,000  crates  of  cauliflower  and  2,000  crates  of  brus- 
sels  sprouts  were  sold." 
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“Let’s  all  go  and  see  the  auction  this  year/’  ex¬ 
claimed  Charles. 

“That’s  great,”  said  impatient  William,  “but  there 
is  another  kind  of  farming  in  Suffolk  County  which 
produces  things  that  do  not  come  out  of  the  soil. 
One  of  them  is  the  great  duck  industry,  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  and  around  the  village  of  Eastport.  Six 
and  one-half  million  ducks  are  raised  and  marketed 
every  year.  The  creeks  are  lined  with  duck  ranches. 
There  are  so  many  ducks  that  the  ground  looks  white 
in  the  summertime.  The  growing  of  ducks  is  a  science 
in  itself.  The  skillful  grower,  with  his  scientific  care 
and  feeding,  can  produce  a  six-pound  duck  in  eight 
weeks.  This  industry  was  started  in  1872  when  a  sea 
captain  brought  nine  ducks  from  Pekin,  China.  That 
is  why  we  call  them  Pekin  ducks.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Long  Island  ducks  of  today.  At  first, 
the  duck  eggs  were  set  under  hens  to  be  hatched.  If 
a  man  raised  two  or  three  thousand  ducks  in  a  year, 
he  was  considered  quite  a  duck  raiser.  In  1895,  the 
incubator  was  introduced,  having  as  its  source  of 
heat  a  kerosene  lamp.  These  were  used  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  then  the  hot-water  battery  system  was 
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introduced.  The  latest  is  an  electric  incubator,  which 
gives  a  higher  hatchery  percentage.  The  industry  is 
growing  by  the  use  of  these  up-to-date  devices  and 
now  50,000  ducks  is  not  a  very  large  yearly  number 
for  one  man  to  raise.  Some  growers  produce  over 
100,000  ducks  a  year. 

“Many  thousands  of  these  ducks  are  processed  and 
frozen  so  that  the  consumer  receives  them  all  ready 
for  the  oven.  Of  course,  the  stuffing  has  to  be  put  in. 
Many  are  shipped  alive  to  the  market.  Truckloads 
of  ducks  that  have  been  killed  and  picked  and  packed 
in  barrels  with  ice  are  transported  to  the  city  every 
night  during  the  busy  season,  which  begins  the  first 
of  April  and  ends  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

“Then,  too,”  continued  William,  “there  is  the 
broiler  and  egg  industry.  Thousands  of  dozens  of 
eggs  are  sent  to  market  from  a  quarter  of  a  million 
laying  hens.  Some  poultrymen  make  a  specialty  of 
producing  eggs,  while  others  raise  broilers.  These 
broilers  are  chickens  that  are  grown  to  weigh  one 
and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  in  about 
twelve  weeks.” 

The  teacher  said  that  they  must  now  bring  the 
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discussion  to  a  close.  “We  see  how  agriculture  has 
changed  and  advanced.  The  farmer  of  today  is  an 
expert  in  whatever  he  grows  for  the  market  while 
the  one  of  yesterday  grew  various  things  that  he 
needed  for  his  own  use." 


DIGGING  POTATOES  IN  1910 
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Projects 

1.  Visit  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society 
building  at  Riverhead  and  look  at  the  old  farm 
tools  and  machinery. 

2.  Visit  the  New  York  State  Experimental  Farm 
at  Sound  Avenue. 

3.  Visit  farmers  and  also  growers  of  ducks  and 
poultry.  Take  pictures  of  the  many  different 
operations. 

4.  Make  a  scrapbook  of  modern  machinery  from 
pictures  in  advertisements. 

5.  Discuss  how  the  things  that  are  grown  now  are 
so  much  better  than  they  used  to  be. 

6.  Visit  a  quick-freeze  processing  plant. 
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“Q 

Ouffolk!  Hurrah  for  good  old  Suffolk!  The 
Sunrise  County!”  the  class  heard  someone  shout. 
This  started  them  thinking. 

“  ‘Sunrise  County’ — what  does  that  mean?”  asked 
Susan. 

Jack  said  that  he  knew.  “Our  county  is  the  farthest 
east  in  the  State  and  in  the  morning  the  sun  shines 
upon  it  first.” 
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“Correct/’  said  the  teacher. 

“But  why  say  ‘good  old  Suffolk’?’’  inquired  one  of 
the  children. 

The  teacher  began  to  explain:  “We  must  go  back 
in  the  records  of  our  history.  Our  colonial  settlers 
were  English.  So,  of  course,  they  brought  their  cus¬ 
toms  of  worship  and  government  with  them.  In  the 
beginning  when  Long  Island  became  a  part  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  his  general  laws  that  were  submitted  to  the 
people  at  a  convention  a  year  after  the  Dutch  sur¬ 
rendered  New  Amsterdam.  To  carry  out  these  laws, 
the  colony  was  divided  into  ‘ridings/  which  meant 
districts.  The  part  of  Long  Island  that  is  now  Suf¬ 
folk  County  was  called  the  East  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire.  Courts  were  established  and  a  chief  officer, 
a  High  Sheriff,  was  appointed  in  keeping  with  the 
English  way  of  governing.  It  was  an  office  of  great 
dignity.  The  first  High  Sheriff  was  William  Wells  of 
Southold.  He  was  respected  and  looked  upon  as 
one  who  had  great  authority,  like  a  king. 

“These  laws  and  the  manner  of  governing  created 
a  very  resentful  attitude  among  the  people  because 
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they  were  not  used  to  having  laws  forced  upon  them. 
They  had  been  making  their  own  in  a  democratic 
way. 

"In  spite  of  open  resistance,  bordering  on  rebel¬ 
lion,  these  laws  continued  for  eighteen  years/  The 
Duke  of  York,  after  consulting  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  consented  to  have  the 
people  elect  a  Colonial  Assembly  on  October  17, 
1683.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  November  of  that 
same  year,  Suffolk  County,  along  with  a  few  other 
counties,  came  into  existence  by  an  act  of  this  assem¬ 
bly.  Many  of  the  old  laws  were  abolished,  while 
others  were  modified.  So  you  see  that  Suffolk  County 
is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  State. 

“The  first  court  of  the  county,  then  known  as  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  was  held  on  the  second  floor  of 
Barnabas  Horton’s  house  at  Southold.  There  it  held 
its  meetings  until  1729,  when  a  court  house  was  built 
in  Riverhead.  This  was  a  two-story,  wooden  building 
located  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  called  Peconic 
Avenue.  In  1822,  the  President  of  Yale  College, 
while  on  a  tour  through  the  island,  said  it  was  in  bad 
repair. 
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“Of  course,  boys  and  girls,  you  know  that  Suffolk 
County  is  composed  of  ten  towns.  When  it  was  first 
formed,  there  were  but  six.  These  were  Huntington, 
Smithfield  (now  called  Smithcown),  Brookhaven, 
Southold,  Southampton,  and  East  Hampton." 

“How  did  the  other  four  come  to  be  made?”  asked 
Susan. 

Jack  said  that  he  had  written  to  the  county  histor¬ 
ian  about  this  and  then  he  read  the  historian’s  reply: 

“‘Islip  became  the  seventh  town  in  1720.  Up 
to  that  time  it  did  not  have  enough  people  living 
there  to  form  a  government.  Before  this,  it  was 
called  a  precinct.  Shelter  Island,  which  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Southold  Town  at  first,  became 
a  separate  town  in  1730.  In  1792,  the  people  in 
the  western  part  of  Southold  Town  decided  to 
separate  and  they  formed  the  town  of  Riverhead. 
The  last,  the  tenth,  was  formed  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  town  of  Huntington  in  1872.  This 
was  called  the  town  of  Babylon.’  ’’ 

The  teacher  continued:  “Most  of  the  county  gov¬ 
ernment  is  located  in  Riverhead.  Let  us  visit  our 
county  seat  and  become  acquainted  with  it.  The 
beautiful  Court  House,  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
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county  buildings,  was  built  in  1929.  It  is  the  third 
building  to  be  called  the  Court  House.  Although  it 
is  many  times  larger  than  the  first  one,  it  is  still  not 
large  enough  to  house  all  of  the  departments  of  the 
present  county  government. 

“The  extent  of  the  county  government  at  the 
present  time  is  due  to  the  increase  in  population  of 
the  county  and  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the 
people  because  of  the  changing  conditions.  Our  col¬ 
onial  fathers  spent  but  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year,  while  today,  several  millions  of  dollars  are 
needed  to  carry  on  the  many  and  varied  projects 
that  the  citizens  think  are  necessary  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  and  welfare/’ 

The  teacher  arranged  the  trip.  They  made  the 
journey  to  Riverhead  in  a  big  handsome  bus  on  a 
fine  morning  in  May.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Court  House  and  when  they  had  all  gotten  out  of 

a 

the  bus  they  climbed  the  many  steps  to  the  main 
entrance.  There  they  were  met  by  a  very  courteous 
gentleman.  He  said  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  Sheriff  to  welcome  them  to  the  county  seat  and 
show  them  how  and  where  the  many  branches  of 
the  government  function. 
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“Now,  boys  and  girls,  I  want  you  to  learn  all  you 
can  because  who  knows  but  that  some  of  you  may 
some  day  be  officers  of  the  county  and  be  here  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  our  government. 

“Here  on  the  left  is  the  board  room  of  the  super¬ 
visors,  and  around  this  table  the  county  fathers  sit. 
One  of  them  acts  as  the  chairman  and  sits  in  the 
center.  Here  is  the  chair  and  the  desk  at  which  the 
clerk  sits.  They  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and 
also  have  many  special  meetings.  The  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  and  any  citizen  may  address  the 
board  regarding  matters  pertaining  to  the  county. 

“Now,  to  the  right  is  the  Surrogate’s  Court.  Here 
the  property  of  deceased  persons  is  disposed  of  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wishes  that  they  expressed  in  their 
wills  or  according  to  law  if  no  will  was  made.  The 
surrogate,  who  is  a  judge,  sees  that  this  is  done. 

“This  larger  room  in  the  back  is  the  records  room 
of  the  surrogate’s  office.  Here  in  these  books  and  files 
you  will  find  records  and  papers  regarding  estates 
of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

“Perhaps  this  clerk  can  find  the  will  of  one  of  your 
grandfathers.  Young  man,  what  is  your  name?’’ 
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“Jack  .” 

“Did  your  grandfather  have  a  will?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  his  name?” 

“John  Wells  Smith,”  answered  Jack. 

“And  about  what  time  did  he  die?” 

“1898.” 

After  consulting  a  book,  the  clerk  went  to  a  cab¬ 
inet  and  found  a  folder  in  which  were  a  number  of 
papers  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of 
Jack’s- grandfather.  He  took  them  out  of  the  folder 
and  began  to  read:  “‘I,  John  Wells  Smith,  being 
sound  of  mind  and  body,  do  hereby  dispose  of  my 
estate  as  follows — ’  ” 

“We  will  now  go  to  the  third  floor  to  see  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  This  court  deals  with  civil  cases  in 
which  large  sums  of  money  are  involved  and  cases 
that  have  been  appealed  from  the  County  Court. 

“What  a  beautiful  room  it  is!  The  judge’s  bench, 
the  jury  box,  the  witness  stand,  the  clerk  of  court’s 
desk,  and  the  tables  for  the  attorneys  and  their 
clients.” 

The  courtroom  was  filled  with  people.  The  officers 
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of  the  court  were  at  their  stations.  The  jurymen  were 
in  their  box.  Court  was  about  to  begin. 

The  guide  told  the  children  to  come  in  quietly 
and  sit  down.  He  explained  that  they  should  do  what 
the  people  in  front  of  them  did. 

The  clock  struck  ten. 

The  door  to  the  left  opened  and  the  Judge  of  the 
court  entered.  Just  as  he  did  this,  the  clerk  of 
the  court  rapped  three  times  with  the  gavel  and  the 
people  in  the  courtroom  stood  up  out  of  respect  to 
His  Honor.  When  the  Judge  was  seated,  the  people 
sat  down  again. 

Our  guide  slipped  up  to  the  bench  and  whispered 
to  the  Judge.  The  Judge  nodded.  After  a  few  words 
had  been  spoken  in  an  undertone  to  the  Judge  by  the 
clerk,  there  was  a  pause,  then  a  rap  of  the  gavel. 

The  Judge  began,  “Before  we  continue  this  case, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  I  wish  to  state 
that  we  have  a  number  of  special  guests  with  us.  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  welcome  them.  Boys  and 
girls,  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  come  from  the 

. School.  We  are  glad  to  see 

you  here.  We  hope  that  you  will  learn  first-hand 
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the  procedure  of  the  court.  Not  many  years  from 
now,  you  will  be  grown  up,  and  perhaps  one  of  you 
will  sit  here  and  preside  over  this  court.  Good  luck 
to  you  and  your  teacher. 

“The  clerk  will  now  call  to  the  stand  the  witness 
who  was  testifying  when  the  court  adjourned  yester¬ 
day.” 

The  children  were  very  proud  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  Judge  and  to  have  the  attention  of  all  the  people 
in  the  courtroom  directed  toward  them.  They  stayed 
a  little  while  and  then  quietly  walked  out. 

The  guide  said,  “The  County  Court  holds  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  room  to  the  left,  which  is  much  like  the 
Supreme  Court  room.  On  this  floor  you  see  the  jury 
rooms,  the  grand  jury  room,  and  the  office  of  the 
District  Attorney/' 

The  guide  then  escorted  them  to  the  offices  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  bureaus,  where  they  were  introduced 
to  the  managers. 

The  Farm  Bureau  office  staff  is  kept  busy  helping 
the  farmers,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  and  the  fruit 
growers  in  many  ways.  Thousands  of  communica¬ 
tions  are  answered  and  many  personal  visits  are 
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made  by  the  field  specialists  to  give  advice  regarding 
conditions  with  which  the  farmers  or  growers  are 
unable  to  cope. 

The  Home  Bureau  interested  the  girls  more  than 
the  boys.  The  lady  explained  about  the  Home  Bureau 
units  that  are  located  in  many  villages.  At  these 
units,  the  mothers  and  older  girls  are  taught  many 
things  that  are  helpful  in  making  the  home  more 
useful  and  beautiful.  They  are  taught  how  to  make 
new  dresses  and  to  remodel  and  fit  others  that  have 
been  made.  The  children  found  out  to  their  surprise 
that  there  was  a  unit  in  the  village  from  which  they 
came. 

The  County  Clerk’s  Office  was  the  next  place  they 
visited.  This  is  a  building  to  the  right  of  the  Court 
House.  On  the  first  floor,  the  office  receives  legal 
documents  to  be  recorded  and  takes  the  fees  for 
these  services.  Upstairs  is  the  map  room  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  maps  are  to  be  found  in  large  books.  These 
are  maps  of  different  pieces  of  property  in  the  county. 
These  books  are  arranged  according  to  towns  in 
alphabetical  order  so  that  one  may  find  the  location 
of  any  tract  of  land  in  the  county.  Also  on  the  second 
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floor  are  the  record  rooms.  In  large  books,  copies  of 
deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  legal  documents  can  be 
found.  Many  people  were  busy  looking  at  the  books 
and  taking  information  from  them. 

Thomas  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of 
his  father’s  deed,  so  the  guide  took  him  over  to  the 
room  where  the  deeds  are  recorded.  He  asked  Thom¬ 
as  for  his  father’s  name  and  about  what  time  he 
became  the  owner  of  the  property.  Then  he  went  to 
a  big  book  called  an  index.  In  a  few  minutes,  he 
found  the  name  of  Thomas’  father.  It  referred  to  a 
certain  book  and  page.  He  found  the  book  easily, 
for  they  are  all  numbered.  He  took  it  down  from  its 
high  place  in  a  rack  and  turned  to  the  given  page. 
There  was  a  copy  of  the  deed  and  Thomas  read  some 
of  it  and  said  it  was  right. 

The  next  place  they  visited  was  the  County 
Treasurer’s  Office,  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  Court 
House.  Here  the  moneys  of  the  county  are  received 
and  paid  out.  The  records  of  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  individuals  are  kept  here.  These  people  are  those 
who  own  property.  The  tax  receivers  of  the  towns 
send  their  books  to  this  office  after  the  time  has 
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expired  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Here  they  are 
checked  by  the  auditor  and  filed  in  the  cases  at  the 
left.  The  guide  then  went  to  the  case  where  the  tax 
books  of  the  town  from  which  the  students  had  come 
were  kept  and  said,  “Do  any  of  you  want  to  know 
whether  your  fathers  paid  their  taxes  last  year?” 

“I  do,”  said  Susan. 

The  guide  asked  Susan  what  her  father’s  name  was 
and  also  some  other  questions.  Then  he  took  down 
one  of  the  large  books  and  turned  to  the  C’s  for 
Susan’s  father’s  last  name  was  Corwin.  They  found 
her  father’s  name  and  the  day  he  paid  his  taxes  and 
the  amount.  Susan  and  the  other  students  thought 
that  was  great. 

“After  leaving  this  building,  we  will  go  across  the 
street  to  the  building  that  houses  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  Let’s  go  up  to  the  second  floor  and  go  in  the 
laboratory.” 

The  laboratory  technician  showed  them  how  milk 
was  tested  for  its  bacteria  content.  If  they  were  not 
sure  that  the  water  they  drank  at  home  was  pure,  a 
sample  would  be  obtained  and  tested.  They  found 
many  things  of  interest  in  this  department. 
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“Of  course,”  said  the  guide,  “in  this  limited  time 
1  will  be  unable  to  show  you  all  of  the  things  there 
are  to  see,  but  there  is  one  more  place  where  we  can 
go  before  luncheon.  Let  us  go  back  across  the  street. 

“The  Sheriff  is  one  of  two  officers  for  whom  homes 
have  to  be  provided  by  the  county.  He  used  to  have 
quarters  in  the  Court  House,  but  now  he  lives  in 
this  house.  We’re  going  now  to  the  white  building 
in  back  of  this  house.  Here  are  the  Bureau  of  Crim¬ 
inal  Investigation  and  the  Radio  Communications. 
You  will  find  it  a  very  interesting  place.” 

They  went  in  and  the  first  thing  they  noticed  was 
a  large  number  of  files.  The  man  in  charge  said,  “In 
those  files,  we  keep  records  of  all  the  people  who  are 
convicted  of  crimes  in  this  county.  Each  man  brought 
in  to  serve  a  sentence  or  to  wait  for  grand  jury 
action  is  photographed  and  finger-printed.  A  des¬ 
cription  of  him  is  made  as  to  height,  weight,  coloring, 
etc.,  as  you  will  see  on  this  card.  If  he  has  committed 
a  crime,  we  find  his  record.  If  some  police  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  distant  city  wishes  a  photograph  of  a  con¬ 
victed  person,  we  can  furnish  it  at  once.” 

They  then  went  upstairs  and  saw  an  officer  seated 
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at  a  circular  desk.  He  was  speaking  and  they  heard 
him  say,  “This  is  station  WJPV.”  The  guide  said 
that  this  man  was  in  constant  touch  with  every  police 
car  and  town  hall  in  the  county.  He  can  direct  these 
cars  to  the  scene  of  a  crime  that  has  been  reported 
or  get  an  emergency  call  to  them.  One  police  car 
can  talk  to  another.  If  a  policeman  wants  to  know 
whose  car  it  is  that  has  been  wrecked  and  abandoned, 
in  a  few  minutes,  by  looking  in  the  files,  this  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  sent  to  him  over  the  air. 

The  guide  said,  “Each  one  of  your  father’s  cars 
has  a  card  in  these  files.  If  you  give  this  man  the 
license  number  of  a  car  or  truck,  he  will  at  once  find 
the  name  of  the  owner.” 

Jack  said,  “Who  owns  8G1290?” 

“Here  is  the  answer — John  T.  Wells,”  said  the 
man. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  how  this  three- 
way  frequency  modulation  works.  Do  you  know  the 
policeman  on  duty  in  your  village?  Would  you  be 
able  to  recognize  his  voice?” 

Turning  to  the  officer  in  charge,  the  guide  said, 
“Would  you  mind  making  a  test  call  to  this  officer?” 
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“Calling  car  39,  WJPV.  Calling  car  39,  WJPV. 
Calling  car  39/' 

Then  the  answer  came  back.  “Car  39,  Sergeant 
Kane.” 

“Where  are  you?” 

“In  front  of  the  high  school  building.” 

All  the  students  were  surprised  to  hear  the  voice 
of  their  friend  who  helped  them  across  the  street  at 
noon. 

“Now,  boys  and  girls,”  said  the  guide,  “this  must 
end  our  tour  for  the  day.  There  are  lots  of  other 
interesting  things  to  see,  but  I  understand  that  after 
luncheon  you  will  be  going  to  other  places  just  as 
interesting.  Good-bye.  Come  and  see  us  again.” 


COURT  HOUSE  OF  TODAY 
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Suggestions : 

1.  Make  a  real  visit  to  Riverhead. 

2.  Go  to  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society 
building  in  the  afternoon.  You  will  see  the 
weathervane  that  was  on  the  first  County  Court 
House. 

3.  See  the  model  of  the  Horton  House. 

4.  Visit  the  Mosquito  Extermination  Headquarters 
at  Yaphank. 

5.  Call  on  the  Department  of  Welfare  at  Bay 
Shore. 

6.  Make  a  map  locating  the  many  branches  of 
our  county  government,  such  as  the  branch  of¬ 
fices  of  the  County  Clerk,  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Highways,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  are  in  villages  other  than 
Riverhead. 

Questions : 

1.  What  will  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
do  for  you? 

2.  What  may  have  happened  when  WJPV  calls  all 
cars? 

3.  Give  a  reason  why  Riverhead  was  selected  as 
the  county  seat. 

4.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Highways? 
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THE  OLD  SWIMMING  HOLE 

9 

Let’s  Have  Some  Fun! 


<(  i 

v^ome  on,  fellows!  What  are  you  standing 
around  here  for  this  hot  day?  Don’t  you  know  school 
is  out?  Come  on!  I’ll  beat  the  whole  bunch  of  you 
down  to  the  old  swimming  hole.’ 

“Off  we  went,  shedding  our  clothes  as  we  ran.  We 
didn’t  wear  shoes  and  stockings  in  the  summertime, 
in  those  early  days.  When  we  came  to  the  little  lake 
down  in  the  hollow,  we  didn’t  have  enough  clothes 
on  to  get  wet.  Out  on  the  old  fallen  tree  we  ran 
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and  ka-plunk,  off  we  went  into  the  water.  We  swam 
like  frogs  and  if  we  had  been  wearing  green  bathing 
suits  we  would  have  looked  like  frogs,  too. 

‘That  is  what  you  would  have  heard  and  seen  in 
those  good  old  summer  days  after  school.  Fun? 
Sure,  and  plenty  of  it! 

“You  can’t  do  that  any  more.  The  old  swimming 
hole,  if  in  existence,  has  become  a  glorified  fish  pond, 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  around  it.  And,  then  too, 
there  is  a  sign— ‘PRIVATE— KEEP  OFF.’  ” 

“Could  you  fish  there  in  those  days?”  interrupted 
Jack. 

“Surely.  There  were  plenty  of  fresh-water  fish, 
such  as  trout,  perch,  and  bass.  You  made  your  own 
hook,  cut  your  own  rod,  and  dug  your  own  worms. 
When  the  worms  were  put  in  an  old  box  or  pail, 
you  and  your  pals  were  ready  to  go  down  to  the  old 
mill  stream  or  up  on  the  bank  of  the  brook.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  you  landed  a  nice  trout  or  perch. 

“Those  were  the  summer  days  of  the  barefoot 
boy.” 

So,  the  dramatic  story  of  old-time  fun  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  no  other  than  Susan’s  grandfather,  a  retired 
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actor,  and  as  he  told  it  you  could  almost  imagine  that 
you  were  going  ka-plunk. 

“In  the  spring,  the  ten-year-olds  flew  kites,  played 
marbles,  or  rolled  hoops,  while  those  a  little  older 
played  duck-on-the-rock,  leap  frog,  roly-poly,  two- 
ole-cat,  huck  chuck,  or  deer.  One  was  chosen  as  the 
deer  and  the  others  were  the  dogs.  The  deer  was  given 
a  head  start  and  he  would  go  for  the  woods.  After 
a  count  of  two  hundred,  the  dogs  would  go  after  him. 
This  deer-hunting  was  a  noon  hour  pastime.  They 
would  go  miles  and  miles  before  they  would  ever 
catch  the  deer,  and  then  they  would  be  late  for 
school. 

“One  of  the  things  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  proudest 
of  was  his  jackknife.  He  liked  to  whittle  and  the 
older  folks  did,  too.  In  the  spring,  he  made  a  whistle 
from  a  willow  branch.  He  shaped  a  piece  of  wood 
into  a  boat  for  his  younger  brother.  In  winter,  he 
would  find  a  crooked  limb  and  make  it  into  a  hockey 
stick.  When  he  wanted  to  be  nice  to  his  little  sister, 
he  would  fashion  some  spoons,  doll  dishes,  or  doll 
furniture  for  her.  The  grownups  would  sit  around 
and  whittle  while  they  talked,  but  sometimes  they 
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all  just  whittled.  Certain  men,  with  their  jack- 
knives,  could  make  little  boats  that  could  be  put  in 
bottles.  Then  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  boats  were 
pulled  in  place.  To  please  their  little  granddaugh¬ 
ters,  the  men  would  make  chains  that  they  whittled 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood  without  a  break. 

“In  winter,  the  long  hills  were  covered  with  snow, 
which  when  packed  made  the  hills  smooth  and  slip¬ 
pery.  Then  out  came  the  bobsleds,  or  any  kind  of 
sleds.  Down  the  hill  they  went,  ten  on  the  bobsled 
and  one  or  two  on  the  little  sleds.  Big  fellows  and 
their  girls  used  the  bobsled.  They  went  down  in  a 
whirl,  around  the  curves,  and  over  the  thank-you- 
mams  where  the  sled  would  fly  in  the  air  for  twenty 
feet  then  come  down  and  keep  on  sliding.  You  could 
hear  the  girls  shriek  and  the  boys  shout.  Gee!  It 
was  fun.  The  little  fellows  went  belly-whopping 
down  a  smaller  hill  near-by  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  big  sleds." 

“Did  the  boys  play  with  the  girls?"  asked  Mary. 

“Surely,  sometimes  they  did.  Such  games  as  puss 
in  the  corner,  fox  and  geese,  London  Bridge,  and 
blindman’s  buff.  They  even  took  a  turn  at  skipping 
rope." 
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“One  real  old  lady  told  me/'  said  Jack,  “that  when 
she  went  to  school  she  and  her  playmates  never  got 
tired  of  playing  store.  A  man  who  owned  a  little 
building  near  at  hand  let  them  have  the  use  of  it 
for  a  store.  The  stock  in  the  store  consisted  of  things 
that  they  brought  from  home  or  gathered  from  the 
woods  and  fields.  From  home  they  brought  cookies, 
little  pieces  of  cloth,  and  kernels  of  corn,  and  from 
the  woods  and  fields  they  gathered  berries,  oak  balls, 
flowers,  and  swamp  apples.  The  girls  kept  house  and 
bought  things  from  the  boys  who  kept  the  store.  The 
boys  took  orders  and  delivered  them  to  the  different 
places  where  the  girls  were  keeping  house.  Pins  were 
used  for  money  but  sometimes  things  were  taken  in 
trade.” 

Susan’s  grandfather  went  on  to  say:  “The  country 
folks  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago  did  not  have  much 
ready  cash.  They  supported  their  churches  and  char¬ 
ities  by  giving  of  what  they  had.  If  they  found  that 
one  of  their  neighbors  was  in  need  because  of  sick¬ 
ness,  old  age,  or  poverty,  they  would  have  a  donation 
party.  The  ladies  would  pack  big  baskets  of  food 
and  clothing  and,  with  their  menfolks,  would  go  to 
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the  neighbor’s  house  in  the  evening.  It  was  like  a 
surprise  party  to  the  needy  folks.  The  men  brought 
along  their  axes  and  saws  and  worked  at  the  wood- 
pile  by  lantern  light,  if  the  family  had  no  one  able  to 
cut  wood  for  them.  From  the  abundance  of  food, 
the  ladies  prepared  a  feast.  The  children  played 
games  in  and  around  the  house.  The  men  had  great 
fun  telling  stories  while  they  worked. 

“Then,  when  a  couple  of  weeks’  supply  of  wood 
had  been  cut  ready  for  the  stove,  the  men  would  go 
into  the  house  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  the  ladies. 
All  would  tarry  a  while  after  supper.  The  men  would 
talk  about  what  they  had  done  or  what  they  were 
going  to  do  when  the  winter  was  over.  When  they 
went  home,  they  left  behind  them  a  grateful  family 
or  perhaps  two  happy  old  people  with  enough  to 
eat  for  a  long  time. 

“The  ladies  in  those  times  had  their  spinning  par¬ 
ties  and  quilting  bees.  They  worked  and  still  had 
fun.  Then,  idleness  seemed  to  have  been  a  disgrace. 
In  the  fall,  there  were  husking  bees  and  apple-peeling 
bees.  They  peeled  and  sliced  the  apples  and  then 
dried  them.  The  corn  that  was  to  be  fed  to  the 
cattle  during  the  winter  was  put  in  cribs. 
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“Sometimes  on  a  winter’s  evening,  the  farmer  would 
hitch  up  his  team  to  a  big  sled.  He  would  put  in 
some  straw  and  plenty  of  blankets  and  quilts.  Then 
he  would  take  his  neighbors  on  a  long  sleigh  ride. 
They  would  call  on  friends  and  then  would  play  some 
games  like  spin  the  platter  and  post  office.  The  hos¬ 
pitable  hostess  would  supply  them  with  something 
hot  to  drink  to  go  with  the  other  refreshments  they 
had  brought  with  them.  Then  ‘Good  night/  and 
back  home  again,  singing  all  the  way. 

“Today  the  old  swimming  hole  is  gone.  The  horses 
are  gone.  People  do  not  make  quilts  and  have  quilt¬ 
ing  bees  or  spinning  parties.  They  do  not  even  visit 
their  neighbors  as  they  used  to  do. 

“The  joys  of  the  young  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
older  folks  seem  now  to  be  organized.  People  depend 
upon  paid  joy-makers  and  pleasure-providers,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  public  or  private  enterprises  to  give  them 
recreation. 

“Our  various  government  organizations  have  pro¬ 
vided  many  and  beautiful  things,  especially  for  the 
common  people,  to  satisfy  desires  for  pleasure.  In 
Suffolk  County,  the  State,  town,  and  village  govern- 
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ments  have  provided  bathing  beaches,  parks,  and 
playgrounds.  Our  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
have  organized  play  and  wonderful  athletic  fields. 
The  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  are  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  equipment  for  games. 

“Take,  for  instance,  our  own  school.  Those  who 
built  the  first  school  in  our  village  made  no  provision 
for  children’s  play.  All  that  they  played  with  was 
brought  from  home.  The  ball  was  some  string  wound 
tightly  and  sewed  somewhat  on  the  outside.  The 
bat  was  a  stick  cut  from  a  branch  or  a  small  tree. 
The  only  time  the  children  had  to  play  at  school 
was  at  recess  or  during  the  noon  hour. 

“Most  of  the  children  brought  their  lunches.  The 
little  children  did  not  get  much  chance  to  play  be¬ 
cause  the  older  boys  took  great  delight  in  destroying 
the  few  playthings  the  little  ones  had. 

“But  let  us  think  of  what  we  have  today.  Our 
school,  with  its  five-acre  playground,  has  a  baseball 
diamond  all  beautifully  laid  out.  There  are  swings 
and  a  merry-go-round  for  the  younger  ones.  There 
are  a  quarter-mile  track,  a  tennis  court,  and  an  out¬ 
door  basketball  court.  All  this  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers. 
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“Our  township  has  either  bought  or  been  given 
lands  for  places  where  one  can  go  bathing  without 
paying  fees  and  without  private  interference.  There 
are  bathhouses,  lockers,  diving  boards,  and  floats  pro¬ 
vided  at  these  places.  Even  lifeguards  are  there  to 
help  those  who  get  into  trouble.  The  strong  and  the 
aggressive  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and 
timid  at  these  places.  All  the  activities  of  the  bath¬ 
ers  are  under  supervision.  You  can’t  do  as  I  did  at 
the  old  swimming  hole,  and  no  one,  either  for  fun 
or  spite,  can  now  make  off  with  the  other  fellow’s 
clothes. 

“The  towns  have  built  docks  and  piers  where  you 
can  come  with  your  pleasure  boat,  whether  you  are 
a  native  or  not,  and  you  may  tie  up  your  boat  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  visit  friends  or  to  take 
on  passengers  or  cargo. 

“You  have  all  been  to  the  State  Parks.  There  are 
eight  State  Parks  wholly  within  the  borders  of  Suf¬ 
folk  County  and  two  more  on  its  border  line.  Our 
county  is  famous  for  the  number  of  beautiful  parks 
it  has.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  variety  of  recreational 
facilities  and  outdoor  sports  found  in  them. 
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"The  names  of  the  State  Parks  are  as  follows:  Fire 
Island,  Belmont  Lake,  Sunken  Meadow,  Wildwood, 
Orient  Beach,  Hither  Hills,  Heckscher,  and  Montauk 
Point.  The  two  on  the  border  line  are  Jones  Beach 
and  Bethpage. 

"Let  us  have  each  one  of  you  tell  us  about  one 
of  the  parks.  Which  one  have  you  been  to,  George?” 

"Heckscher  State  Park,”  said  George.  "It  is  three 
miles  south  of  East  Islipand  is  the  second  largest  park 
in  the  county.  Father,  Mother,  Little  Sister,  Auntie, 
and  I  spent  all  day  there  on  Saturday.  I  went  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  Great  South  Bay.  We  went  to  the  big 
bathhouse  where  twenty-five  hundred  people  can  be 
accommodated  at  one  time.  Mother  and  Auntie  sat 
under  a  huge  umbrella  and  Sister  went  in  wading 
and  played  in  the  sand.  When  it  was  dinner  time, 
we  went  over  to  the  picnic  area.  There,  Father  made 
a  fire  in  one  of  the  fireplaces  while  Mother  and 
Auntie  prepared  the  food.  We  each  roasted  our  own 
frankfurters  and  then  ate  and  ate.  I  think  I  had  four 
frankfurters  besides  a  lot  of  fruit  and  cake.  Every¬ 
thing  tasted  so  good. 

"After  dinner,  I  treated  Sister  to  a  ride  on  one  of 
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the  ponies  while  the  rest  of  the  family  cleaned  up 
the  remains  of  the  big  feast.  When  we  came  back, 
Mother  and  Auntie  said  that  it  was  their  turn  to 
have  a  little  fun,  so  they  went  off  horseback  riding 
while  Father  looked  after  Sister.  She  had  lots  of  fun 
with  the  swings  and  slides  while  I  played  ball  with 
some  boys  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance." 

“That  was  fine.  Now,  who  will  tell  us  about  some 
other  park?" 

Emma  said,  “I  can  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Bel¬ 
mont  Lake  State  Park.  I  went  there  with  my  par¬ 
ents  one  Sunday.  The  place  was  crowded  with  a 
quiet  group  of  people.  Father  was  quite  tired,  so 
he  rested  on  one  of  the  benches  beside  the  lake.  He 
watched  the  ducks  and  swans  swimming  around 
while  I  fed  them  some  of  my  crackerjack.  It’s  fun 
to  see  them.  Then  he  took  Mother  and  me  for  a 
row  on  the  lake.  It  is  so  nice  to  row  quietly  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other. 

“At  noon,  we  had  dinner  the  way  George  told 
you.  We  put  everything  that  we  had  left  over 
back  in  the  basket  and  cleaned  up  the  table.  Then 
Father  said  he  would  swing  me  a  little  while.  After- 
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wards,  we  all  went  walking  along  the  path  called 
the  Nature  Trail,  where  we  saw  lots  of  different  kinds 
of  animals  and  birds  in  cages.” 

“Did  you  go  to  one  of  these  parks,  James?” 

“Yes,  Hither  Hills,  the  largest  one.  This  park,  way 
down  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  is  lovely. 
Father  told  Mother:  This  trip  is  going  to  be  fine. 
We  will  be  like  Indians.  I  am  going  to  quit  work 
early  this  week-end  so  we  can  get  to  Hither  Hills 
State  Park  before  sundown  on  Friday  evening.  It  is 
a  long  ride,  away  past  East  Hampton.’ 

“Mother  got  the  eats  planned  to  last  us  until  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  On  Thursday  night,  we  took  the  trail¬ 
er  out  and  put  in  it  the  tent,  the  cots,  cooking  utensils, 
and  everything  else  we  would  need,  so  that  on  the 
following  day  when  Father  came  home  from  work 
with  the  car  we  would  be  all  ready  to  go.  We  tried 
to  remember  everything — bathing  suits,  Father's  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  and  all  the  things  that  we  thought  were 
necessary  for  camping. 

“Friday  night  we  arrived,  an  hour  before  sunset. 
Father  had  sent  for  his  camping  permit,  so  we  at 
once  set  out  to  find  a  place  to  pitch  our  tent.  We 
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found  a  good  site  on  the  top  of  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  ocean.  There  were  hundreds  of  tents  about  us. 

It  looked  just  like  an  Indian  village. 

“We  went  to  bed  early,  and  the  clear  cool  air, 
combined  with  the  rhythm  of  the  ocean  waves,  soon 
lulled  us  to  sleep. 

“Early  in  the  morning,  Father  went  surf  casting, 
and  what  do  you  think?  He  caught  a  big  sea  bass. 
The  people  looked  at  the  wonderful  fish  that  Fath¬ 
er  so  proudly  displayed.  He  had  Mother  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  it,  with  me  alongside  to  show  how  big  it  was. 

“In  the  afternoon,  we  all  went  in  bathing.  It  is 
fun  to  jump  over  the  waves  and  dive  through  them. 
In  the  evening,  we  sat  on  the  beach  and  watched  the 
big  moon  come  up  over  the  sea.  What  a  wonderful 
sight ! 

“Sunday  morning,  we  took  a  long  walk.  Father 
said  he  knew  where  there  were  some  blackberries. 
We  found  them  after  a  while  and  picked  them.  After 
resting  and  eating  our  dinner — the  ocean  air  makes 
you  hungry — we  went  for  our  last  dip.  Then  we 
took  down  our  tent  and  left  for  home.” 

“We  have  just  time  for  one  more,”  said  Susan's 
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grandfather.  “Charles,  what  can  you  tell  us?" 

“I'll  tell  you  about  Fire  Island  State  Park.  My 
father  has  a  motor  boat  so  that  makes  it  easy  and 
enjoyable  to  go  across  the  Great  South  Bay  to  the 
park.  Of  course,  if  you  haven’t  a  boat,  you  can  go 
by  ferry.  There  are  ferries  that  run  from  Babylon 
and  Bay  Shore  every  day  in  the  summer. 

“You  tie  your  boat  up  to  a  long  pier  that  stretches 
out  into  the  bay.  Before  we  went  to  the  park,  Father 
said  we  would  try  our  luck  at  fishing.  He  bought 
some  bait  from  a  man  in  a  boat  and  went  out  in 
the  channel  near  the  lighthouse.  First,  Brother  pull¬ 
ed  in  a  good-sized  weakfish,  then  Father  hooked  one, 
and  then  it  was  my  turn.  In  all  we  caught  fifteen.  I 
landed  the  biggest  one.  After  having  dinner  on 
board  our  boat,  we  proceeded  to  dock  at  the  park. 
The  park  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  mainland. 

A 

“Father,  my  brother,  and  I  went  in  bathing  while 

*  •  i  } 

Mother  looked  on.  We  played  softball  on  the  beach 
with  some  of  the  other  bathers.  We  bought  lots  of 
hamburgers  and  soft  drinks.  When  the  sun  began 
to  set,  we  went  back  to  the  boat  and  headed  for 
home.  It  was  nice  just  to  be  lazy  and  lie  on  the  deck. 
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Father  reduced  speed  and  let  my  brother  steer,  while 
he  relaxed  in  an  easy  chair  beside  Mother.” 

“So  we  might  go  on,”  said  Susan’s  grandfather, 
“and  have  you  tell  about  the  other  State  Parks.  There 
is  Wildwood  Park  at  Wading  River,  where  one  can 
back  his  house  trailer  under  the  shade  of  the  big 
oak  trees  and  enjoy  camping  life  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
There  are  other  parks  in  our  neighboring  county,  one 
of  which  is  called  Jones  Beach,  known  the  world  over. 

“It  is  well  that  we  have  these  places  where  we  are 
not  stopped  by  signs  that  read,  ‘Private.  Keep  Out/ 
We  can  eat,  fish,  and  swim  in  the  same  suit.  If  you 
want  to  be  real  dignified,  you  dress  up  and  go  to  the 
Jones  Beach  or  Bethpage  parks  and  eat  in  fine  res¬ 
taurants,  sit  in  easy  chairs,  and  gaze  upon  the 
flowers.  You  may  also  watch  the  polo  games  or 
the  fancy-diving  stunts.” 
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Projects 

1.  Write  or  tell  about  your  park  visits. 

2.  Have  an  exhibit  of  old  toys. 

3.  Have  some  hobbyist  who  has  done  skillful  work 
with  his  jackknife  show  his  collection  and  tell 
about  it. 

4.  Try  an  exhibit  of  dolls. 

5.  Find  out  what  the  Indians  used  to  play. 

6.  Learn  how  to  play  some  of  the  old  games  men¬ 
tioned. 

7.  Interview  people  who  have  been  sport  fishing. 
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The  teacher  made  this  startling  announcement: 
“On  Friday,  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  tell  about  the 
fishing  industry  of  Suffolk  County.  I’ll  divide  the 
class  into  committees.  Each  committee  will  have  a 
topic  to  consider.  You  will  gather  the  material  about 
the  assigned  topic  and  be  able  through  your  chairman 
to  submit  a  number  of  paragraphs  about  the  topic 
to  the  class.  The  reports  of  all  the  committees  put 
together  should  make  a  complete  story." 
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The  class  thought  this  a  fine  idea.  The  groups  were 
organized  and  their  chairmen  selected.  Then  they 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  Here  are  their  stories, 
arranged  to  make  a  short  history  of  fishing  in  Suffolk 
County  waters. 

Early  Fishing 

Chairman  Thomas  Bradshaw,  reporting. 

The  early  settlers  depended  largely  upon  the  food 
they  could  obtain  from  the  fresh  and  salt  water,  just 
as  the  Indians  did.  Their  clam  rakes,  eel  spears,  and 
oyster  tongs  often  hung  outside  their  houses.  They 
had  nets,  too,  for  fishing,  which  they  knitted  from 
their  own  homemade  twine.  The  fish  they  caught 
were  eaten  fresh  or  salted  or  pickled,  depending  upon 
the  season  of  the  year. 

The  early  settlers  also  used  fish  for  fertilizer.  The 
moss  bunker  was  caught  by  the  millions  and  as  far 
back  as  1794  was  used  by  the  farmers.  These  farm¬ 
ers  often  went  into  partnership  in  owning  a  seine 
and  catching  the  fish  to  put  on  their  lands.  These 
seines  were  often  two  or  three  thousand  feet  in 
length.  During  the  early  nineteeth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  from  these  same  fish  an  oil  could  be 
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made  that  was  very  good  for  tanning  leather,  and 
useful  in  ropemaking  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint.  The  residue  after  the  oil  was  extracted  was 
used  for  fertilizer,  just  as  the  whole  fish  had  been 
used  in  earlier  years.  This  residue  was  called  fish 
scrap.  From  that  time  on,  factories  opened  up,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  to  make 
this  oil.  Steamers  were  built  for  this  business.  Fish 
were  so  plentiful,  the  records  show,  that  in  the  harbor 
of  East  Marion,  in  the  upper  bay,  one  million  fish 
were  brought  in  at  one  haul.  But,  of  course,  this 
couldn’t  last  and  fish  became  scarcer.  The  steamers 
then  had  to  be  sent  to  other  parts  to  bring  in  fish. 
They  went  to  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  also  as  far 
as  the  Carolinas. 

In  1881,  there  were  ninety-seven  factories,  which 
made  a  total  of  over  two  million  gallons  of  oil  a  year. 
Now,  there  are  only  one  or  two  of  these  factories 
operating. 

In  the  early  days,  fish  were  caught  only  for  local 
use  because  then  no  means  had  been  thought  of  to 
keep  the  fish  fresh  so  that  they  could  be  carried  a 
long  distance.  In  the  1820’s,  a  boat  with  a  well  in  it, 
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called  a  smack,  was  built  by  the  enterprising  Yankees. 
The  water  came  into  this  well  through  holes.  In 
this  manner,  the  fish  were  kept  alive  until  they  could 
be  taken  to  market.  The  principal  market  for  Long 
Island  fish  was  in  New  York.  Many  kinds  of  salt¬ 
water  fish,  including  codfish,  bass,  porgies,  and  even 
lobsters,  were  transported  in  this  way.  Of  course, 
in  the  wintertime,  fish  were  sometimes  taken  all  the 
way  to  New  York  by  wagon.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
very  crooked  old  road,  which  started  at  South  Haven 
and  ran  to  the  north  of  Patchogue,  then  westerly 
through  Central  I  slip.  This  road  was  called  the  Old 
Fishermen’s  Road.  Fish  caught  at  Quogue  were  cart¬ 
ed  over  this  road  as  long  ago  as  1800.  The  icing  of 
fish  and  shipping  them  in  boxes  was  not  begun  until 
1850.  After  the  railroad  was  built,  many  fish  were 
sent  by  train.  During  the  winter  of  1884,  there  were 
285,000  pounds  of  codfish  shipped  from  Westhamp- 
ton  depot. 

The  bluefish,  which  we  so  highly  prize  today  and 
which  we  think  is  tops  for  eating,  was  little  thought 
of  before  1850,  and  along  about  this  time  it  sold  for 
two  cents  a  pound.  Now,  these  fish  are  getting  scarce. 
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The  sheepshead,  which  was  so  popular  in  the  1880's, 

has  become  nearly  extinct. 

*  *  * 

Fresh-Water  Fish 

Chairman  John  Fitzpatrick,  reporting. 

Back  in  the  1830’s,  there  were  plenty  of  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  especially  trout.  They  abounded  in  the 
ponds  and  streams,  which  were  open  to  the  public. 
It  was  said  that  the  Long  Island  brook  trout  was 
better  than  those  caught  elsewhere  because  the  salt 
water  backed  up  into  the  streams  and  mingled  at 
times  with  the  fresh  water.  Trout  was  shipped  and 
sold  in  the  city  markets.  There  were  no  restrictions 
then  as  to  the  number  one  person  might  catch  or 
when  and  where  he  might  catch  them.  About  1850, 
private  individuals  and  clubs  began  to  buy  up  the 
best  trout  streams  and  ponds.  This  deprived  the 
public  of  the  use  of  them.  Now,  there  are  very  few 
places  where  one  may  fish  and  if  he  does  find  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  he  is  lucky  to  make  a  catch.  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma  was  teeming  with  perch  and  bass  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Great  Pond,  near  Riverhead,  was  also  a 
good  place  to  catch  fish. 
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Whale  Fishing 

Chairman  Henry  Jones,  reporting. 

Whales  are  not  called  fish,  so  we  do  not  know 
whether  to  say  that  you  go  fishing  or  hunting  when 
you  go  after  them.  We  won’t  argue  the  point  here. 
The  colonial  government  described  the  industry  as 
the  Whale  Fisheries.  The  Indians  started  it,  and 
when  the  white  men  came  to  Long  Island  they  saw 
the  value  of  whale  oil  and  bone.  They  began  by 
catching  stranded  and  floating  whales.  The  industry 
grew  so  rapidly  that  many  men  made  a  good  living 
at  it  and  great  fleets  of  ships  were  sent  into  all  the 
seven  seas. 

Sag  Harbor  became  an  important  seaport  and  at 
one  time  ranked  ahead  of  New  York  City.  It  was 
the  second  largest  whaling  port  in  America.  The 
height  of  this  industry  was  reached  about  1840.  At 
that  time.  Sag  Harbor  was  the  richest  village  in 
the  county.  Between  1820  and  1850,  fifteen  million 
dollars  was  the  sum  that  the  whaling  industry 
brought  to  the  village. 
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Shellfish 

Chairman  James  Austin,  reporting. 

Clams  and  oysters  were  important,  too,  and  the 
Indians  used  both  of  these  for  food.  They  seem  to 
have  preferred  the  clam,  for  great  shell  banks  have 
been  found  in  many  places.  They  used  the  blue  spot 
of  the  clamshell  for  making  wampum.  The  Long 
Island  Indians  were  great  wampum-makers. 

The  early  settlers  caught  oysters,  too.  There  are 
records  telling  of  sailboats  loaded  with  oysters,  that 
were  captured  by  the  British  in  the  Great  South 
Bay.  There  was  a  great  abundance  of  these  shellfish, 
not  only  in  the  Great  South  Bay,  but  in  all  of  the 
bays  around  the  island.  Of  course,  like  anything 
else,  the  supply  will  dwindle  if  the  demand  is  too 
great. 

As  far  back  as  1830,  the  oysters  became  scarce  in 
the  Great  South  Bay.  Boatloads  of  small  oysters 
were  brought  from  Virginia  and  planted  in  the  bay. 
These  grew  in  number  and  size  so  quickly  that  from 
then  on  the  planting  and  growing  of  oysters  has  been 
a  prosperous  enterprise.  There  are  now  fifty-two 
thousand  acres  of  oysters  under  cultivation  in  Long 
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Island  waters.  Although  oysters  are  taken  in  large 
quantities,  those  of  the  Great  South  Bay,  known  as 
the  Blue  Point  Oysters,  were  the  first  to  make  our 
oysters  famous  all  over  the  world.  Shipments  of 
oysters  are  made  to  Europe  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Barrels  are  used  to  ship  them  in  shell; 
but  if  the  oysters  are  opened,  they  are  shipped  in 
containers  that  are  packed  in  ice.  Large  quantities 
are  quick-frozen.  Air  transportation  is  used  to  rush 
fresh  oysters  to  distant  cities.  For  instance,  oysters 
brought  ashore  in  Greenport  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  are  often  served  at  a  six  o’clock  dinner  in 
Chicago. 

In  the  Great  South  Bay,  off  Patchogue,  Blue  Point, 
and  Sayville,  in  times  past,  there  were  produced 
more  and  better  oysters  than  any  in  other  waters  of 
our  island,  but  on  account  of  unfavorable  conditions 
that  exist  now,  the  growing  of  oysters  here  has  been 
greatly  decreased. 

Greenport  is  now  the  great  oyster  center.  The 
oysters  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  Peconic  and 
Gardiner’s  bays  and  Shelter  Island  Sound.  Last 
year,  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  oysters 
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were  taken  from  these  waters.  These  oysters  with 
the  clams  and  other  shellfish  netted  the  people  of 
this  section  four  and  one-half  million  dollars.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  oyster  crop  was  shipped  beyond  New 
York  City. 

The  clam  also  has  its  place  in  the  shellfish  indus¬ 
try.  Many  truckloads  are  moved  out  of  the  county 
daily.  The  quantity  totals  over  two  thousand  tons 
a  year.  Southampton  Town  tops  all  other  towns  by 
shipping  on  the  average  over  five  hundred  bushels 
every  working  day  in  the  year. 

The  highly-prized  scallop  is  also  taken  from  the 
waters  of  Suffolk  County.  It  is  a  favorite  because 
of  its  fine  flavor.  These  bring  premium  prices  in  the 
markets. 

*  *  * 

Today  s  Sport  Fishing 

Chairman  Thomas  Jefferson,  reporting. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  salt-water  fish  in  the  bays 
and  in  the  ocean  around  Long  Island  for  both  sport 
and  commercial  fishermen.  Almost  every  village  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  bay  or  a  harbor  provides  boats  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  sportsmen.  The  outstanding  places  for 
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sport  fishing  are  Bay  Shore,  Babylon,  New  Suffolk, 
Canoe  Place,  Greenport,  and  Montauk.  The  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  runs  special  fishermen’s  trains  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  on  weekends. 

At  some  of  the  sportsmen’s  fishing  resorts,  prize¬ 
winning  catches  have  been  made  both  as  to  the  size 
of  the  fish  caught  and  the  quantity  taken.  You  can 
find  this  information  in  the  sport  fishing  records. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  these  prize¬ 
winning  catches  were  made  from  the  waters  of  Suf¬ 
folk  County. 
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Follow-ups 

1.  Let  someone  tell  a  story  about  the  fishing  trips 
of  members  in  his  family. 

2.  Tabulate  the  sportsmen's  championships  of 
Suffolk  County  as  to  weight  of  individual  fish. 

3.  Ask  the  local  sportsmen’s  club  to  send  someone 
to  tell  about  fishing. 

4.  Visit  the  Whaling  Museum  at  Sag  Harbor. 

5.  Read  Whale  Off  by  Rattray,  Sea  Lions  by 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  The  Flag  on  the  Mill 
by  Sleight,  and  Sea  Spray  by  Huntington. 

6.  Visit  the  fishing  boats  when  they  come  into  the 
docks  with  their  catches. 
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Let’s  Fly 

Ur”p 

1  he  sound  of  a  jet  plane  passing  over  our 
house  last  night  caused  my  Uncle  Josh  to  relate  this 
story. 

“  ‘You  never  would  have  thought  that  man  could 
fly  so  fast — faster  than  any  living  thing.  You  know, 
when  I  was  a  boy  about  your  age,  I  attended  the 
Suffolk  County  Fair,  which  was  held  every  year  in 
September  at  Riverhead.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
1 890's. 

“  'There  was  to  be  a  balloon  ascension  on  the  day 
I  was  there.  I  was  all  thrilled  about  a  man  going  up 
into  the  sky. 
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“  They  made  a  big  fire  inside  of  a  large  wooden 
box  about  four  foot  square  and  twelve  feet  high. 
When  the  fire  was  burning  very  briskly,  they  placed 
the  mouth  of  the  big  canvas  balloon  over  the  top  of 
the  box.  As  the  hot  air  and  smoke  began  to  inflate 
the  balloon,  the  balloonist  straightend  out  the  lines  to 
which  his  parachute  and  trapeze  were  attached.  As 
the  balloon  became  more  and  more  inflated,  at  least 
a  dozen  men  had  to  hold  it  in  position  by  means  of 
ropes  hanging  from  the  canvas.  Gradually,  they  let 
it  up. 

“  ‘Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  take-off.  'Fhe 
balloonist,  a  slender,  little  man,  wearing  a  circus 
costume  of  many  colors  covered  with  spangles,  once 
more  checks  his  ropes  and  his  parachute  (not  packed 
like  the  modern  ones),  grasps  the  ropes  that  hold  his 
trapeze,  and  yells  “Let  her  go!" 

“  ‘Away  he  goes,  running  along  the  ground  until 
the  lines  are  lifted. 

“  ‘He  jurhps  on  his  trapeze.  Waves  Good-bye.  He's 
off! 

“  ‘Up  and  up  he  went.  So  fast,  that  in  no  time  he 
looked  like  a  doll  suspended  by  threads. 
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“  'He  cut  loose  from  the  balloon  and  slowly  para¬ 
chuted  down.  His  balloon  turned  bottom  side  up. 
The  smoke  and  hot  air  came  out  of  it.  It  came  down 
faster  than  he. 

“  ‘Gee,  wasn’t  that  great?  Nothing  like  the  take¬ 
off  of  these  modern  planes,’  said  Uncle  Josh.  ‘When 
the  plane  starts,  you  don’t  know  at  first  whether  you 
are  on  or  off  the  ground.’  ” 

All  this  young  Henry  related  in  almost  one  breath. 

“Let  us  learn  more  about  aviation — how  it  started 
and  developed  around  us,”  said  the  teacher. 

She  appointed  a  committee  to  write  the  story.  All 
the  rest  of  the  class  was  asked  to  contribute  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  a  few  days,  the  story  was  completed.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  asked  to  read  it. 
Here  it  is. 

Aviation  on  Long  Island 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  Uncle  Josh  wit¬ 
nessed  the  balloon  ascension  and  five  years  after  the 
Wright  brothers  made  their  first  successful  flight, 
that  an  airplane  rose  above  Long  Island  for  a  few 
minutes. 
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Because  of  the  flatness  of  the  section  called  Hemp¬ 
stead  Plains,  it  naturally  became  the  cradle  for  the 
beginning  of  aviation  in  this  country.  Not  only  the 
exploits  of  Lindbergh,  Admiral  Byrd,  Wiley  Post, 
and  others  took  place  here  but  also  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  planes  and  plane  parts  in  this  region  or  in  its 
vicinity  became  a  great  industry.  For  nearly  all  the 
"firsts”  in  this  and  that  of  aviation,  our  neighbor, 
Nassau  County,  must  have  the  credit. 

The  flight  by  Lindbergh  from  Roosevelt  Field  to 
France  in  1927  caused  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
private  ownership  of  airplanes.  Villages  here  and 
there  in  Suffolk  County  established  airports.  Some 
of  these  airports  were  opened  with  great  gusto.  Par¬ 
ades,  speeches,  and  air  stunts  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  People  began  to  learn  how  to  fly.  They  dreamed 
that  some  day  airplanes  would  be  as  plentiful  as 
automobiles. 

It  became  an  expensive  hobby  and  only  one  or  two 
could  make  a  flight,  so  it  wasn't  a  family  affair.  Air¬ 
ports  and  landing  strips  in  a  number  of  cases  were 
abandoned.  However,  we  still  have  airports  or  land¬ 
ing  fields  at  Bayport,  Deer  Park,  Mattituck,  Mon- 
tauk,  East  Hampton,  Riverhead,  Westhampton, 
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Greenport,  and  Mastic.  There  are  also  the  Mac- 
Arthur  at  Sayville  and  the  Suffolk  County  at  West- 
hampton.  Some  of  these  have  only  one  runway,  ex¬ 
tending  generally  in  a  northeast  to  southwest  direc¬ 
tion.  If  a  strong  cross-wind  happens  to  blow,  a  plane 
is  unable  to  land  on  such  a  field.  At  most  of  these 
fields,  planes  are  servicedvAt  Deer  Park,  Mastic,  and 
Westhampton,  one  may  learn  how  to  fly./ 

/At  the  present  time,  the  best  equipped  of  all  these 
fields  is  the  I  slip  Town-owned  MacArthur  Airport, 


located  north 


mile-long 


landing  strips.  The  field  has  twenty-four  hour  radio 
control  with  a  directional  landing  beam  extending 
from  southwest  to  northeast.  Here,  planes  may  be 
repaired,  serviced,  and  stored.  This  field,  together 
with  the  Suffolk  County  Airport,  was  started  during 
World  War  II.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra¬ 
tion  (C.A.A.)  was  seeking  locations  for  airports  and 
fields  for  the  training  of  United  States  Air  Corps 
personnel  and  for  further  protecting  our  great  city 
and  its  environs.  The  C.A.A.  approached  officials  of 
Islip  Town  and  of  Suffolk  County  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  suitable  sites.  It  was  found  that  the 
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county  owned  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  that 
had  been  taken  over  for  unpaid  taxes.  In  order  to 
use  this  land  and  to  take  over  additional  privately- 
owned  land,  an  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  May  of  1942. 

From  time  to  time,  the  MacArthur  Airport  area 
has  been  extended  until  now  it  is  well  over  eleven 
hundred  acres.  The  Army  never  actually  made  use 
of  this  airport  even  though  it  had  cleared  the  land 
and  built  the  airways.  In  February  of  1944,  the 
Army  notified  the  town  of  I  slip  that  it  would  not 
need  the  airport  any  longer  unless  an  emergency 
arose. 

In  June  of  that  same  year,  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com¬ 
pany  leased  a  portion  of  the  airport  and  built  a  one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  hangar  which  according  to 
the  lease  becomes  town  property  after  a  certain  time. 
The  company  is  now  principally  engaged  in  labora¬ 
tory  research  in  the  improvement  of  flight  instru¬ 
ments. 

From  1946  to  1951,  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Ser¬ 
vice  had  at  this  field  a  plant  to  repair  large  planes. 
At  one  time,  it  had  a  Government  contract  to  repair 
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and  put  back  in  service  the  United  States  Army 
planes  employed  in  the  Berlin  air  lift. 

Other  companies  allied  with  the  aircraft  industry 
have  established  themselves  on  this  field.  They  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  airplane  accessories  as  well 
as  repairing  and  servicing  aircraft  of  all  types. 

On  this  field  is  located  the  terminal  of  the  Island 
Air  Ferries,  Inc.  This  company  has  been  given  the 
right  to  maintain  flights  between  airports  of  Long 
Island  and  Connecticut,  including  Fishers  Island. 
There  are  seven  stops  altogether.  If  one  wishes  to 
speed  up  his  traveling,  he  may  charter  a  plane  to  go 
directly  to  New  England,  or  to  La  Guardia  Field  or 
the  International  Airport  where  he  may  board  a 
transcontinental  or  transoceanic  plane.  Or,  if  one 
wishes  to  ship  perishable  products  or  to  obtain  im¬ 
mediate  replacements  for  machine  parts,  this  com¬ 
pany  will  arrange  for  their  transportation. 

The  Suffolk  County  Airport  at  Westhampton  was 
used  extensively  during  World  War  II  by  the  Army. 
Advanced  training  was  given  to  hundreds  of  pilots 
in  bombing  and  machine-gun  strafing. 

In  1943,  ten  thousand  acres  to  the  west  of  the  air- 
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port  were  taken  over  as  a  gunnery  range.  Targets 
were  set  up — built-up  planes,  a  line  of  disabled  jeeps 
and  cars,  crushed  stone  designs  on  the  ground,  and 
even  long,  white  strips  of  cloth.  Planes  roared  over 
the  range,  dipped  down,  and  machine  gunned  or 
dropped  dummy  bombs  on  these  targets.  In  August 
of  1944,  Brazilian  fliers  were  sent  to  this  airport  for 
further  instruction.  They  made  good  use  of  the  gun¬ 
nery  range. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  airport  with  all  its 
hangars,  barracks,  and  auxiliary  buildings,  which 
had  cost  this  country  over  a  million  dollars,  became 
the  property  of  Suffolk  County. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1951,  the  Army  again  took 
over  the  airport  for  training  purposes.  The  wide 
airways,  which  radiate  from  the  control  tower,  have 
been  extended  an  additional  mile  so  that  the  largest 
jet  planes  can  make  use  of  them. 

At  the  western  end  of  our  county  at  Farmingdale, 
and  just  over  the  border  in  Nassau,  we  have  two 
huge  airplane  factories,  the  Republic  and  Grumman’s, 
spread  over  a  large  area.  The  Republic  built  over 
fifteen  thousand  Thunderbolts  and  Thunderjets  for 
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the  Army.  Nine  thousand  of  these  were  built  at  its 
Farmingdale  plant.  Grumman's  built  all  the  different 
“cats,”  ending  thus  far  with  the  Panther  for  the 
Navy.  Both  the  Thunderjet  and  the  Panther  have 
a  speed  of  over  six  hundred  miles  per  hour. 

Both  of  these  corporations  have  large  areas  given 
over  to  landing  strips  as  well  as  huge  laboratories 
where  new  devices  are  tested.  The  growth  of  these 
two  plants  was  due  primarily  to  World  War  II.  Many 
thousands  of  people  were  employed  in  them. 

We  also  have  in  Farmingdale  the  Fairchild  Engine 
and  Airplane  Corporation.  It  manufactures  engines 
for  aircraft  and  does  experimental  work  to  improve 
engine  efficiency. 

At  St.  James  is  located  the  Gyrodyne  Company  of 
America,  manufacturers  of  helicopters.  This  is  a  new 
company  that  has  a  very  promising  future.  It  has 
developed  a  combined  plane  and  helicopter  that 
takes  off  and  lands  as  a  helicopter  but  flies  like  a 
plane.  It  is  known  as  a  convertiplane.  It  has  a 
double  rotor.  Blades  of  the  two  rotors  revolve  in 
opposite  directions. 

There  are  a  number  of  experimental  laboratories 
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found  here  and  there  in  Suffolk  County.  At  River- 
head  and  Rocky  Point,  we  have  the  Radio  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  America.  It  not  only  has  radio  communica¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  world  but  it  also  carries  on 
many  experiments  in  its  laboratories  at  the  two  above 
named  places.  The  corporation  employs  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  research  engineers  who  are  not  only  trying  to 
improve  radio  transmission  but  are  producing  new 
devices  to  aid  air  navigation  and  to  assist  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  waging  war. 
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To  Learn  More 

1.  Send  to  those  companies  mentioned  for  further 
information. 

2.  Have  a  research  engineer  tell  you  what  his  daily 
tasks  are. 

3.  Visit  the  airplane  companies  on  “Open  House" 
days. 

4.  Visit  flying  fields  and  airports  that  have  facili¬ 
ties  to  entertain  visitors. 

5.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  different  types 
of  planes. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  research  laboratories  located  in 
our  county. 
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WALT  WHITMAN’S  BIRTHPLACE 


Elbert  (of  whom  you  have  never  heard  before  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  modest)  surprised  his  class  and 
teacher  with  this  big  idea — “Let  us  write  to  fifth 
grade  classes  of  a  number  of  schools  in  our  county 
and  ask  them  to  write  about  the  outstanding  things 
in  their  communities,  historic  or  otherwise.  When 
we  get  the  answers,  we  can  put  them  together  and 
have  a  story  about  the  big  things  that  are  in  our 
county." 
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“What  do  you  think  of  this  plan,  children ?”  asked 
the  teacher. 

“It’s  great.” 

“I  think  so,  too.  Elbert,  it  is  wonderful  of  you  to 
have  thought  of  this  and  planned  it  all  out.” 

And  so  a  list  was  prepared  of  the  schools  in  the 
county  to  which  they  were  to  write.  The  letters  were 
written,  and  when  an  answer  came  back,  it  was  a 
great  day  for  the  children.  Those  who  had  written 
the  letters  to  which  replies  were  received  were  given 
special  privileges  by  the  class  and  the  teacher.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  one  letter  that  was  sent. 


School 

..1951 


Dear  Fifth  Grade: 

We  are  writing  to  you  to  ask  for  some  information 
about  your  village.  We  would  like  to  know  about 
the  summer  resorts  in  your  community.  Could  you 
tell  us  something  about  the  parks  and  beaches?  Do 
any  children  in  the  class  have  ancestors  who  lived  in 
some  of  the  old  houses?  Do  any  famous  people  live 
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in  your  village?  Would  you  please  tell  us  how  old 
and  how  large  your  school  is? 

Please  send  us  the  answers  to  our  questions  and 
any  other  information  about  your  village  in  which 
we  might  be  interested. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Gertrude  C. 

Grade  5a 


This  reply  came  back: 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 
.  1951 

Dear  Fifth  Grade: 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  about  our  village. 
It  was  founded  in  1640  by  a  group  of  Englishmen 
for  freedom  of  religion.  They  built  the  first  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  our  county.  Southampton  is  a 
middle-sized  village.  We  have  about  three  thousand 
people  in  the  winter  and  six  thousand  in  the  summer. 

Two  of  the  famous  buildings  in  our  village  are  the 
Post  House,  where  the  stagecoach  stopped,  and  a 
museum,  where  many  different  statues  are  kept.  We 
have  many  beautiful  estates.  Our  public  park  is 
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called  Agawam,  an  Indian  name.  We  have  many 
beaches,  too.  The  wealthy  people  go  to  the  Beach 
Club.  Our  town  beach  is  Cooper’s  Bathing  Beach. 

There  are  many  golf  clubs  and  tennis  courts  here. 
We  also  have  ponds  and  lakes,  such  as  Old  Town 
Pond,  Big  Fresh  and  Little  Fresh  ponds,  and  Aga¬ 
wam  Lake.  We  have  the  ocean  near  by  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  white  sand  beach.  There  are  many  woods  near 
here  in  which  to  go  camping. 

We  have  many  famous  people  in  our  village.  Most 
of  them  are  movie  stars.  The  Duke  of  Windsor  has 
been  a  guest  here. 

The  people  around  here  make  a  living  by  farming, 
fishing,  and  working  in  the  stores.  The  farmers  raise 
potatoes,  cauliflower,  and  tomatoes.  Others  catch 
lobsters,  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops.  Some  of  the 
people  here  work  for  the  wealthy  folks  on  their  es¬ 
tates. 

We  have  a  middle-sized  school  consisting  of  a 
grade  school  and  a  high  school.  There  are  about  nine 
hundred  children  in  all. 

Our  village  has  big  hotels,  some  of  which  are  the 
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Hampton  Manor,  the  Irving  House,  the  Post  House, 
and  the  Fish  Cove  Inn. 

We  have  about  six  churches.  In  the  summer,  lots 
of  people  go  to  the  Dune  Church,  which  is  on  the 
beach. 

We  are  glad  to  tell  you  about  our  village.  We  hope 
you  will  find  this  information  interesting.  If  you 
want  to  know  anything  else,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
write  to  you  about  it. 

Sincerely, 

Kathryn 

Paul 

William 

Barbara 

“It  is  fun  to  read  these  letters,”  George  remarked. 
“We  will  learn  a  lot  of  things  about  our  county.” 

Alice  spoke  up,  “The  boys  and  girls  of  other  vil¬ 
lages  are  just  like  us.  They  are  proud  of  their 
schools,  the  things  they  do,  and  their  historic  places, 
just  as  we  are  of  ours.  I  think  we  ought  to  invite 
them  to  come  to  see  us  and  our  community.” 

Later,  the  children  collected  all  the  different,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  important  facts  they  had  learned. 
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They  arranged  them  so  that  they  could  remember 
what  each  community  had.  Here  is  how  they  did  it. 

Babylon 

1.  Argyle  Lake. 

2.  Memorial  Park. 

3.  The  Harbor  with  its  Ferries. 

Baiting  Hollow 
1..  Site  of  Boy  Scout  Camp. 

2.  Great  Farming  Section.  Fields  of  Potatoes  and 
Cauliflower,  and  Peach  Orchards. 

Canoe  Place 

1.  Canoe  Place  Inn. 

2.  The  Canal  connecting  Peconic  and  Shinnecock 
Bays. 

3.  Burying  Place  of  the  famous  Indian  Preacher, 
Rev.  Paul  Culfee. 

Centerport 

1.  Vanderbilt’s  Marine  Museum. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor 

1.  New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery. 

2.  The  Biological  Laboratories  of  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute. 

3.  The  Whaling  Museum. 
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Cutchogue 

1.  The  Restored  Horton  House. 

East  Hampton 

1.  Home  Sweet  Home.  Home  of  John  Howard 
Payne. 

2.  Clinton  Academy.  First  High  School  in  New 
York  State. 

3.  The  Village  Green  and  Colonial  Burying 
Ground. 

4.  Red  Hook  Windmill.  Still  grinding  grain. 

5.  Guild  Hall.  A  famous  community  center,  for 
plays  given  by  noted  actors  and  for  art  exhibits 
of  famous  artists. 

Farmingdale 

1.  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute. 

2.  Republic  Aviation  Corporation. 

3.  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation. 

Greenport 

1.  The  Oyster  Industry. 

2.  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

3.  The  Harbor  Facilities. 
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Huntington 

1.  Site  where  Nathan  Hale  came  ashore. 

2.  The  Village  Green. 

3.  The  Old  Presbyterian  Church. 

4.  The  Heckscher  Park  and  Art  Museum. 

5.  The  Huntington  Historical  Society. 

6.  Walt  Whitman’s  Birthplace  at  Melville. 

Mastic 

1.  Home  of  William  Floyd,  Signer  of  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence. 

2.  Home  of  Col.  William  Smith. 

3.  The  Grave  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Woodhull. 

4.  Poosepatuck  Indian  Reservation. 

Montauk 

1.  The  Lighthouse  on  the  Point. 

2.  The  Indian  Burying  Ground. 

3.  Montauk  Fishing  Village. 

4.  The  big  Fisher  Development. 

Oakdale 

1.  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church. 

2.  La  Salle  Military  Academy. 

3.  The  old  Vanderbilt  Mansion. 

4.  South  Side  Sportsmen’s  Club. 
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Patchogue 

1.  Lace  Mills. 

2.  Boatbuilding  Industry. 

3.  Trading  Center. 

Port  Jefferson 

1.  Fine  Harbor. 

2.  Ferry  to  Connecticut. 

3.  Agricultural  Center. 

Quogue 

1.  Summer  Resort. 

2.  Bird  Sanctuary  of  over  1200  Acres. 

Riverhead 

1.  County  Seat. 

2.  Radio  Corporation  of  America’s  Receiving  Sta¬ 
tion. 

3.  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society. 

4.  Farming  Center. 

Rocky  Point 

1.  Radio  Corporation  of  America’s  Transmitting 
Station.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the 
world. 
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Sag  Harbor 

1.  The  Whalers’  Presbyterian  Church. 

2.  The  Public  Library. 

3.  Whaling  Museum. 

4.  The  Custom  House. 

5.  The  Harbor. 

Sayville 

1.  MacArthur  Airport. 

2.  Summer  Resort. 

Setauket 

1.  Revolutionary  Incidents  on  the  Village  Green. 

2.  The  Caroline  Church. 

3.  Old  Houses. 

Shelter  Island 

1.  Sylvester  Manor  House. 

2.  Old  Houses. 

3.  Historic  Indian  Sites. 

Smithtown 

1.  The  old  Presbyterian  Church. 

2.  Historic  Nissequogue  River. 

3.  The  Wyandanch  Club. 

4.  Beautiful  Rural  Drives. 
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Southampton 

1.  The  Hollyhocks.  A  very  old  house. 

2.  The  Parrish  Art  Museum. 

3.  St.  Andrews  on  the  Dunes.  A  church. 

4.  Agawam  Lake. 

5.  Shinnecock  Indian  Reservation. 

6.  Famous  Summer  Resorts. 

Southold 

1.  The  Congregational  Church. 

2.  The  Old  Burying  Ground. 

3.  Founders’  Landing. 

4.  The  Horton  Lighthouse  and  Museum. 

Stony  Brook 

1.  The  Colonial  Village  Center. 

2.  The  Stony  Brook  School. 

3.  Picturesque  Walks  and  the  Sound  Shore. 


CHURCH  AT  OAKDALE,  BUILT  1 76S 
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Things  To  Do 

1.  Make  a  scrapbook  of  local  newspaper  clippings. 
Arrange  according  to  villages. 

2.  Write  to  chambers  of  commerce  for  circulars 
and  pamphlets  that  tell  about  their  villages. 

3.  Prepare  a  list  of  all  the  famous  people  who 
visited  or  passed  through  your  community. 

4.  Visit  the  local  library  for  information  about 
important  historical  events  and  industrial  en¬ 
terprises. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
POPULATION 


For  New  York  State .  14,830,192 

For  Suffolk  County .  276,129 


For  The  Ten  Towns 


Babylon  .  45,556 

Brookhaven  .  44,522 

East  Hampton  .  6,325 

Huntington  .  47,506 

I  slip  .  71,465 


Riverhead  .  9,973 

Shelter  Island  .  1,144 

Smithtown  .  20,993 

Southampton  .  16,830 

Southold  .  11,632 


Villages  of  Suffolk  County 


Amagansett  .  854 

♦Amity  ville  .  6,164 

Apaquogue  .  50e 

Aquebogue  .  791 

♦Asharoken  .  116 

*  Babylon  .  6,015 

Baiting  Hollow  .  475e 

Bay  port  .  1,463 

Bay  Shore  .  9,665 

Beixedon  .  50e 

’"Belle  Terre  .  120 

♦Bellport  .  1,449 

Blue  Point  .  1,613 

Bohemia  .  942 

Brentwood  .  2,803 

Bridgehampton  .  905 

"Brightwaters  . 2,336 

Brookhaven  .  900e 

Calverton  .  540e 

Canoe  Place  .  300e 

Centereach  .  942e 

Center  Moriches  .  1,761 

Centerport  .  2,000e 

Centerville  .  250e 

Central  Islip  .  3,067 

'Cold  Spring  Harbor  .  l,100e 


Commack  .  500e 

Copiague  .  3,000e 

Coram  .  500e 

Cutchogue  .  533 

Deer  Park  .  350 

"Dering  Harbor  .  4 

Devon  .  llOe 

♦East  Hampton  .  1,737 

East  Islip  .  2,834 

East  Marion  .  300e 

East  Moriches  .  793 

East  Northport  . 3,842 

East  Patchogue  . 4,124 

Eastport  .  1,1  OOe 

East  Quogue  .  500e 

East  Setauket  .  428 

Elwood  .  150e 

Farmingville  .  lOOe 

Fishers  Island  .  500e 

Flanders  .  500e 

Flowerfield  .  35e 

Fort  Salonga  .  500e 

Freetown  .  920 

Gardiners  Island  .  15e 

Great  River  .  105e 

Greenlawn  .  1,000 
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♦Green  port  . 3,028 

Hagerman  .  1,605 

Halesite  .  600e 

Hampton  Bays  .  1,269 

Hauppauge  .  700e 

♦Head  of  the  Harbor .  334 

Holbrook  .  716 

Holtsville  .  785e 

Huntington  . 9,324 

♦Huntington  Bay  .  585 

Huntington  Beach  .  600e 

Huntington  Station  . 9,924 

I  slip  .  5,254 

Islip  Terrace  .  1,579 

J  amesport  .  400e 

Kings  Park  . 10,960 

Lake  Grove  .  500e 

Lake  Ronkonkoma  .  653 

Lake  Ronkonkoma  Heights  650 

Laurel  .  287e 

♦Lindenhurst  . 8,664 

♦Lloyd  Harbor  .  945 

Manorville  .  500e 

Mastic  .  900e 

Mastic  Beach  .  1,079 

Mattituck  .  1,089 

Medford  .  902 

Melville  .  500e 

Middle  Island  .  300e 

Miller  Place  .  300e 

Montauk  .  700e 

Mt.  Sinai  . 300e 

Moriches  .  750e 

Nesconset  .  4,200e 

New  Suffolk  .  400e 

♦Nissequogue  .  219 

♦North  Haven  .  153 

♦Northport  .  3,859 

Northville  .  618e 

North  Sea  .  150e 

Noyack  .  350e 

Noyack  Road  .  150e 


Oakdale  .  750e 

♦Ocean  Beach  .  73 

♦Old  Field  .  238 

Orient  .  572e 

♦Patchogue  . 7,361 

Patchogue  Highlands  _  1,159 

Peconic  .  650e 

Pinelawn  .  60e 

Point  O’  Woods .  24e 

Pon  Quogue  .  430e 

Poospatuck  Indian  Reservat’n  34e 

♦Poquott  .  136 

Port  Jefferson  .  3,296 

Port  Jefferson  Station....  l,400e 

Quiogue  .  lOOe 

♦Quogue  .  625 

Remsenburg  .  175e 

Ridge  .  300e 

Riverhead  . 4,892 

Roanoke  .  300e 

Rocky  Point  .  749 

Ronkonkoma  .  1,334 

Sagaponack  .  358e 

♦Sag  Harbor  .  2,373 

♦Saltaire  .  21 

Sal  Remo  .  414 

Sayville  . 4.251 

Selden  .  1,743 

Setauket  .  900e 

Shelter  Island  .  l,500e 

Shinnecock  Hills  .  50e 

Shinnecock  Indian  Reserva’n  183 

♦Shoreham  .  90 

Smithtown  Branch  .  1,424 

♦Smithtown  Branch,  Village  of  163 

Sound  Beach  .  642 

♦Southampton  .  4,042 

South  Farmingdale  .  900e 

South  Haven  .  50e 

—  South  Huntington  .  1,274 

South  J  amesport  .  450e 

Southold  .  1,027 
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Speonk  .  500e 

Springs  .  360e 

St.  James  .  1,390 

Stony  Brook  .  933 

Terryville  .  168e 

Three  Mile  Harbor  .  60e 

Wading  River  .  600e 

Wainscott  .  182e 


Water  Mill  .  379e 

Waterville  .  50e 

Westhampton  .  773 

‘Westhampton  Beach  ....  1,087 

West  Islip  .  2,000e 

West  Sayville  .  1,370 

Wyandanch  .  647e 

Yaphank  .  525e 


Note: 

Above  —  1950  United  States  Census, 
e  —  Source  Estimates. 

*  —  Incorporated  Villages. 


AGRICULTURE 

Suffolk  ranks  first  in  New  York  State  in  agriculture. 


Number  of  Farms .  2,187 

Number  of  Farms  1000  acres  and  over .  5 

Farms  owned  by  operators .  1,975 

Total  Value  Farm  Produce . $33,135,739 

Leading  Crops  (1948) 


Potatoes  .  9,084,782  bu. 

Potato  Acreage  .  39,179 

Cauliflower  Acreage  .  4,728 

Green  Lima  Beans  Acreage .  3,086 

Sweet  Corn  Acreage  .  1,286 


♦Poultry  (1950) 


Number  ,  Y alue 

Ducks  . 5,000,000  $7,900,000 

Chickens  .  2,690,000  $2,830,000 

Eggs  .  3,400,000  doz.  $1,835,000 


Dairy  Products  (1950) 


Whole  Milk 
Cream  . 
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•LEADING  PRODUCTS  OF  L.  L  WATERS  (1960) 


Quantity  Value 

Oysters  .  1,083,400  bu.  $5,416,900 

Hard  Clams  .  595,400  bu.  $2,530,600 

Sea  Scallops  .  4,806,250  lbs.  $2,162,800 

Menhaden  .  120,281,000  lbs.  $1,203,000 

Porgies  .  8,889,000  lbs.  $  800,000 


Total  Value  all  products . $15,600,000 

*Round  Numbers. 

INDUSTRY  (1948) 

Manufacturing  Establishments  .  283 

Manufacturing  Establishments  employing 


150  or  more .  14 

Total  Employment  .  13,213 

Value  of  Products .  $12,740,000 
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